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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


oe 


N a despatch from Vienna published in Friday's Daily 
I Telegraph Dr. Dillon describes Europe as “limping 
along towards peace on crutches.” He adds that “it is still 
wholly uncertain when the destination will be reached.” But 
though progress is slow, one can happily record that the 
portents of danger grow weekly less numerous, while the good 
signs are steadily augmented. The essential fact is that 
though demobilization has not actually taken place, it is now 
admitted on all hands that the relations between Russia and 
Austria-Hungary have become “cordial” and are likely to 
remain so. After all, nothing else very much matters while 
this is the case. 


It is difficult to follow the exact course of the peace 
negotiations, but as far as we can understand the Turks 
have placed themselves in the hands of the Powers, and will 
be glad to make peace upon any terms on which the Powers 
ean agree. At the same time, not formally yet in reality, 
the dispute between Roumania and Bulgaria has been left to 
the Powers. Of course all this may in reality not prove as 
hopeful as it sounds. The danger is that some one or 
other of the Powers may for selfish reasons think of in- 
gratiating itself with one of the “parties” rather than of 
the establishment of the fairest and most lasting settlement. 
Remember that the parties to the settlement are now Turkey, 
Roumania, the new Albanian State, Bulgaria in ber private 
capacity and Bulgaria as part of the Balkan Alliance—and 
indeed we might almost say each member of the Alliance in that 
double capacity. The opportunities for mischief-making are 
thus seen to be very numerous and spread over an enormously 
wide field. In the end, however, we expect that terms will be 
arranged at which everybody will grumble, but that nobody 
will be sufficiently dissatisfied to provoke a renewal of war. 


Speaking generally, it is all a question of frontiers, and as 
we point out in our leading article, we have Shakespeare’s 
warrant that men will “go to their graves like beds ” over a 
boundary dispute. The delimitation that interests the world 
most is, of course, that in Thrace. What amount of European 
Turkey is to go with Constantinople? We believe that in the 
end the frontier will be drawn as, at the beginning of the war 
and before the first shot was fired, we, greatly daring, ventured 
to draw it in these columns. The line will be drawn from 
Midia on the Black Sea to the mouth of the Maritza on the 
igean, This may seem at first sight rather a big slice of Thrace 
to give to the Turks, but it is the minimum if they are to 
retain both shores of what we may call the Bosporus- 
Marmora-Dardanelles international natural canal. 


The question of the boundaries of the new Albania has been 
Somewhat complicated by the fact that the fortress of Janina 








fell this week into the hands of the Greeks. The Turkish 
commandant, who had bravely sustained the siege for three 
months, surrendered on Wednesday with no fewer than 35,000 
men. Janina, which lies on a promontory jutting out into a 
lake, is one of the most picturesque places in Europe, and was 
to our grandfathers always a scene of high romance, for here 
was the palace of the great robber chief, Ali Pasha, the “ Lion 
of Janina.” It was here that Byron visited him on his Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage. The poet was delighted because Ali 
Pasha told him that he could tell from the smallness of bis 
hands and feet that he was a man of high birth. A less vain 
person might have thought the compliment rather spoilt by the 
fact that Ali Pasha was hardly an expert in such matters, con- 
sidering his own very humble origin. In flattery, however, 
mankind are almost always free traders, and do not demand 
“ certificates of origin.” 


The accounts of what happened before the surrender of the 
city are at present somewhat meagre, but the Crown Prince 
appears to have concentrated very heavy artillery fire upon 
the fortifications surrounding the town. As many as thirty 
thousand projectiles are said indeed to have fallen in one day. 
After the ground had been thus prepared the Greeks assaulted 
the entrenchments and the Turks fled from them in confusion 
—another proof of the astonishing improvement of the Greek 
army. This time last year a man who prophesied that 
the Greeks would carry entrenchments defended by Turks at 
the point of the bayonet would have been regarded as a 
lunatic. After this it will surely be impossible to include 
Janina in the new Albania. Geographically it belongs to 
Epirus. 





Germany has been resounding during the week with 
discussions of the surprising proposals for new expenditure on 
the army. The German scheme foreshadows the raising of 
a “milliard of marks ”’—that is the good, round, bold phrase 
on which the scheme pivots—for non-recurring expenditure. 
A milliard of marks is £50,000,000, which has to be raised 
forthwith by extraordinary means. There will also be a new 
recurrent annual expenditure of about £10,000,000. The milliard 
of marks is apparently to be raised by 2 tax on fortunes. 
It is said that for the purpose of this special tax the fortunes 
of princes will not enjoy their usual exemption, a personal 
appeal having been made by the Emperor to the princes to 
waive their rights. The levy on fortunes would apparently 
have to be between one-half and two-thirds per cent. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Timcs says that the 
Emperor decided in January that this great increase of 
expenditure was necessary and that the departments have 
been working at high pressure ever since in making their 
preparations, The North German Gazette points out that the 
Bill must become law by Whitsuntide at the latest if the 
increases are to become available on October Ist. The first 
reading of the Bill will probably be taken on April 7th, but 
it will be presented to the Reichstag on March 28th. The 
Berlin correspondent of the Times says that it is impossible 
to distinguish genuine criticism from inspired utterances in 
the newspapers, but his impression is that the new proposals 
are unpopular. The Bourse has taken alarm at the with- 
drawal of such a large amount of capital, and on the financial 
side the criticism is evidently independent and sincere. The 
statement that the Emperor made his decision “immediately 
after the revolution of conditions in the south-east of Europe” 
proves that he was instantly alive to the fact, more slowly 
recognized by some other people, that the weight of the 
Balkan Allies—the equivalent of a first-class Power—had 
been thrown on the side of the Triple Entente owing to 
Austria’s unfortunate policy of estranging her Slav population. 
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The Paris correspondent of the Times sent to Monday’s 
issue a most interesting analysis of the present temper of 
France under the Presidency of M. Poincaré. M. Poincaré 
is much more popular than any recent President, and with 
almost universal sanction has adopted a more individual and 
unconventional interpretation of the strict rules which hedge 
about the movements of a French President. His visits to 
three public balls in one evening resembled the triumphal 
progress of a royal personage, although he was without the 
traditional “ black charger” or anything else of outward show 
to recommend him. The fact is that the Third Republic is 
now so stable that its official head can play an individual 
part without being suspected of being a Boulanger. 
Sympathy with this new spirit, or rather this revival of 
an old spirit, in France need not make us forget that it 
has its risky side. The correspondent indicates the rampant 
chauvinism which is the almost inevitable obverse of such a 
revival. Talk about the lost provinces pervades theatres and 
cafés. We are well aware that no Frenchman ever forgets 
Alsace-Lorraine, but the advice of Gambetta remains sound 
that the subject should be thought about, not talked about. 
We may add that on Tuesday the Supreme Council of War 
decided to revive three years’ service without exemptions in 
the Army, and the Budget Committee adopted the Bill for 
an extraordinary credit of £20,000,000. 


On Tuesday Dr. Woodrow Wilson, the new President of 
the United States, delivered his Inaugural Address. The 
unbeautiful word “inaugural” has beautiful and noble 
associations in the mind of every educated English-speaking 
person who knows the “Inaugurals” of Lincoln. It was 
evident that Dr. Wilson was highly conscious of the great 
traditions of which he had to make his address worthy. Before 
delivering it he reviewed from a special stand, modelled on 
Jefferson’s house at Monticello, a parade of about fifty thousand 
soldiers and civilians. The feature of Mr. Roosevelt’s inaugural 
parade was the Rough Riders; the feature of the parade on 
Tuesday was the undergraduates of Princeton and Virginia 
University, who acclaimed their academic head (now risen to 
a post never before held by a man of purely academic dis- 
tinction) with their characteristic college yells. 


The address was highly eloquent, but dealt only with 
broad principles, and was much shorter than the addresses of 
recent years. The success of the Democrats, said Dr. Wilson, 
meant much more than the success of a party. It meant that 
the nation would use the Democratic Party to interpret “a 
change in its own plans and point of view.” Much fine gold 
had been corroded; evil had come with the good in the 
government of the country. The cause of the groaning and 
tears had to be removed. At last “a vision has been vouch- 
safed us of our life asa whole.” The nation had at length 
made up its mind to “square every process” of its life with 
the ideals set up at the beginning. The address then referred 
to the tariff as violating the just principles of taxation, and 
promised reforms in the banking and currency laws, safe- 
guards for the national health in the form of sanitary laws 
and food laws, the conservation of natural resources and 
agricultural credits. Dr. Wilson ended :-—~ 

“ Men’s hearts wait upon us; men’s lives hang in the balance; 
men’s hopes call upon us to say what we will do. Who shall 
live up to the great trust? Who dares fail to try? Isummon all 
honest men, all patriotic, all forward-looking men to my side. 
God helping me I will not fail them, if they will but counsel and 
sustain me,” 


On Wednesday Dr. Wilson announced the composition of 
his Cabinet. Much the most interesting appointment is that 
of Mr. Bryan, well known as a former Democratic candidate 
on two occasions for the Presidency, and the promoter of the 
unsuccessful Free Silver campaign, to be Secretary of State. 
Mr. Bryan has been delivering speeches lately in favour of 
making “universal peace” an American policy. Apart from 
that he has moderated the Radicalism of his earlier days. 
The Cabinet of ten is equally balanced between five Southerners 
and five Northerners. Mr. McReynolds, the Attorney General, 
is said by the Times correspondent to be a man of distinctly 
Conservative leanings. Dr. Wilson took an important and 
very resolute step by announcing that he would not grant 
interviews to any office-seckers. To previous Presidents the 
task of seeing place-hunters was an enormous burden, as 
every post is filled afresh when the Government changes. 








For generations the rush for office has filled Washington to 
overflowing when a new President enters White House. In 
his diary more than fifty years ago Sir William Russell men. 
tioned the case of a man who had demanded a judgeship but 
eventually accepted a post as a lighthouse-keeper. To 
Lincoln, absorbed in his passionate attempt to save the Union 
the place-hunters’ scramble was intolerable. He said that 
he felt like a man letting lodgings while his house was on fire, 


On Tuesday the Home Office issued Orders for putting into 
effect the Aerial Navigation Act. Any person navigating an 
aircraft in contravention of the Orders is liable to imprison- 
ment for six months or to a fine of £200, or to both imprisonment 
and fine. Any aircraft which flies over a prohibited area or 
fails to comply with the Orders is liable to be fired on after 
three signals—smoke-shells by day, red rockets by night— 
have been fired at ten-second intervals. Espionage by means 
of aircraft is punishable by seven years’ penal servitude. 
There is a list of prohibited areas which includes naval and 
military bases, fortifications, and so forth. It is required that 
a person in charge of an airship coming from abroad shall 
receive permission from a consul to visit the United Kingdom 
at least forty-eight hours before beginning his voyage. In the 
case of an aeroplane eighteen hours’ notice must be given to 
the Home Office. A landing-fee of £3 is chargeable on an 
airship and of £1 on an aeroplane. An airship while cruising 
in the United Kingdom shall carry a British representative, 
and before departing shall land in a prescribed area and 
report. Foreign naval or military aircraft are allowed to 
enter the United Kingdom only with the express permission 
of the Government. The Orders, which are approved by the 
Imperial Defence Committee, are no doubt as wisely framed 
as such Orders could be. But it is obvious that they cannot 
be properly enforced till we have the means of enforcing them 
—an efficient air fleet of our own. 


An important circular was issued by the Admiralty on 
Wednesday night explaining the new scheme adopted to meet 
the shortage of officers caused by the increase of keels, the 
development of the air and submarine services, and the 
establishment of the Dominion navies. It is now proposed 
to admit a limited number of cadets of about the age of 
eighteen direct from the public schools and elsewhere after 
a competitive examination. The subjects and questions will 
be those prescribed and set for entrance to Woolwich, but 
“some weight will be assigned to an elementary knowledge 
of engineering science in addition to the usual Woolwich 
subjects.” The successful candidates, not exceeding thirty 
each year, will be admitted as naval cadets to a course of 
training and then distributed as midshipmen in the fleet. 
Their service in that rank, however, will be shorter than that 
of the Osborne cadets, with the general result that, except 
for the effect of the accelerated promotion obtained by doing 
well in their final examination, their age will be about a year 
more on attaining the rank of lieutenant. This, however, 
will be no bar to their advancement according to merit. The 
Admiralty circular is careful to insist on the temporary nature 
of this scheme of special admissions. It is only to take effect 
in the first instance for four years; it is described as an 
emergency measure designed to prevent the shortage referred 
to above; and the Board make it clear that they intend to 
retain the Osborne-Dartmouth training for naval officers. 


The circular opens with the observation that “ in adjusting 
the supply of naval officers to the requirements of the fleet 
the fundamental condition is that, while it takes only two 
years to build a battleship, it takes about nine years from the 
time at which a cadet enters Osborne to make a naval 
lieutenant.” It omits to add that it also takes about £800 
or £1,000 in fees and other expenses during the period of 
training. The new emergency scheme does nothing substan- 
tial in the way of widening the area of selection—restricted 
by the suppression of Keyham—or breaking down the 
sumptuary barrier. It does not provide an equivalent to 
those scholarships which enable the sons of parents with 
slender means to go to our public schools. By shortening 
the period of training it reduces the cost pro tanto, but at 
best it is but a negligible substitute for the only true solution 
of the problem. The cost of training those who serve in our 
first line of defence should be a national charge, instead of 
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being paid by parents and guardians at a rate which rules 
out thousands of eligible boys. 


An extract from the Australian Memorandum on Universal 
Training has been issued from the London offices of the 
Commonwealth. The memorandum says :— 

“The use of the word ‘conscript’ with reference to trainees 

under the system of universal training in vogue in Australia is 
most misleading. Trainees are not taken away from their civil 
occupations in order to do their training except in the case of those 
over eighteen years of age, for eight days annually (members of 
Artillery Engineer arms seventeen days). . . . Thereis no restric- 
tion imposed upon trainees with regard to attending any meeting to 
protest against the Act, provided that such members do not attend 
in uniform. In their civil capacity trainees retain all their rights 
in the same manner as other citizens. Persons liable to training 
have not to obtain a military passport before removal from one 
district to another. All that a trainee is required to do in this 
respect is to inform the prescribed officer of his address within 
thirty days of such change. . . .” 
We are very glad to record this rebuke of a malicious use of 
the word “ conscript ”—a use which requires censure as much 
among the critics of the National Service League programme 
here as among the small number of opponents of universal 
training in Australia. We hope we are not insensitive to 
appropriate and euphonious new words, but frankly “trainee” 
appears to us an outrage. Why not “ men in training ” P 


We are delighted to hear that the Free Church Congress is 
giving a strong lead to the country upon the question of 
Portuguese slavery. At Newcastle next week Mr. William 
Cadbury will move and Mr. Harris second a strong resolution 
which, if adopted, as we hope and trust it will be, should 
act as a call to the Churches throughout the kingdom 
to do their best to accomplish the emancipation of the slaves 
in the Portuguese colonies. This is another evidence of the 
growth of the agitation which, we are glad to see, bas not 
escaped the notice of the Portuguese. The essential point to 
press is that of the Alliance. It is necessary to bring home 
to all Englishmen the protective nature of that Alliance, and 
to make them recognize that while that Alliance lasts—provided 
that the Portuguese will not put an end to slavery—the 
British nation is the Protector of Slavery, that is to say 
of the greatest of crimes. 


The London County Council elections which took place on 
Thursday have, we are glad to say, resulted in a great 
victory for the Municipal Reformers. They have obtained a 
net gain of seven seats, and will now have a firm majority of 
sixteen on the Council. To those who are accustomed to 
think in Parliamentary figures this perhaps does not seem a 
very large number, but as a matter of fact it is equivalent to 
a majority of between eighty and ninety in the House o 
Commons. The Labour Party did not do well, and there will 
only be three Labour members in the Council. The lady 
candidates, who no doubt stood at a great disadvantage 
owing to the vagaries of the militants, did badly, only 
two being elected. The question now is, What will the 
Municipal Reformers do with their victory? If they are wise 
they will take that victory as a notice that London is tired of 
municipal Socialism, and desires from its local government 
the minimum of taxation, the minimum of interference, and 
the minimum of municipal trading. We admit that it is 
much easier to state this ideal than to carry it out, considering 
the way in which the ground is cumbered with the ruins of 
expensive and inefficient experiments in municipal enterprises, 
and also considering the strong instinct in the natural man 
not to cut losses but to try to make the best of bad things. 
We are, however, certain that the nearer the new rulers of 
London can keep to the principle of “The State shall be my 
ruler but not my tradesman” the better it will be for the 
metropolis. 


Monday's papers contained an interesting memorandum, 
issued by the Board of Trade, summarizing the results of an 
investigation into the rise of the cost of living and variations 
of urban rents as compared with a similar inquiry of 1905. 
The outstanding feature of the statistics is the fall in rent 
over the whole Metropolitan area, the only increase being in 
the western outer zone, e.g., Acton, Ealing, Chiswick. In the 
western inner zone the fall has been 12 percent. Yet London 
rents are still the highest in the country. Contrariwise, in all 
the other areas, with the exception of the Midlands, where the 
rentals have been stationary, there has been a slight rise 





varying from 1 to 4 per cent. Tables are also given showing 
the mean averages in coal and food prices in index numbers 
for the years 1905-1912. In London the advance in the price 
of foodstuffs has been 10°5 per cent., and in the increases in the 
cost of living it is shown that the rise in the price of food and 
coal as compared with rent is as four to one. 


As we write the threatened national railway strike over the 
dispute in regard to the dismissal of the guard Richardson on 
the Midland railway remains undecided. We have dealt with 
the more general aspects of the question elsewhere, but may 
say here that there seems to be a pretty general opinion that 
the case was not well handled by the railway company. As 
things now stand the men demand: (1) The reinstatement of 
Richardson ; and (2) an undertaking that when men are asked 
to vary any printed rule or instruction, written authority 
shall be given to the employee so requested. The company, in 
reply, declare that they have no objection to the reinstatement 
of Richardson on the following terms: (1) That Richardson 
should state, as he is reported to have stated to the press, 
that if the control officer had told him he had instructions 
from Derby to vary the loadings, he would have taken the 
load and reported it afterwards. (2) That Richardson should 
undertake that in future he would obey the orders of his 
superior officers. 


We can hardly believe that the Company will refuse 
to agree to the demand in regard to written instructions, 
for it seems to us thoroughly reasonable and eminently 
calculated to prevent disputes. The difficulty about verbal 
instructions always is that if anything goes wrong and the 
man primarily responsible is blamed, conflict is almost sure 
to arise as to the nature of the verbal order and whether it 
was or was not given. For this reason officers in the field 
always demand a written order for any important movement. 
The railwaymen aro naturally afraid, if things go wrong, 
of being asked: “ What business had you toaccept a verbal order 
contrary to written instructions?” If they have an order in 
writing from a superior officer they are, of course, covered. 
Unless one side is determined to have a fight, it ought to be 
quite easy to reach a compromise now that the parties have 
got so near to each other. 


The House of Commons reassembled on Thursday to finish 
up the Session by receiving certuin Bills back from the Lords. 
The Scottish Temperance Bill was lost, as the Government 
refused to agree to the Lords’ amendments. Whether an 
effort will now be made to pass the Bill under the Parliament 
Act remains to be seen. In regard to the Railway Bill 
Mr. Asquith gave way, agreeing that the clause limiting the 
measure to five years should be struck out. Later the Attorney- 
General refused to accept the Lords’ amendments to the Trade 
Union Bill. It is, however, thought that here the Lords will 
give way. 


Last Saturday at Allahabad the verdict was given in the 
notorious trial of Lieutenant Clark, of the Indian Medical 
Service, and Mrs. Fulham, who were charged with the murder 
of Clark’s wife and Mrs. Fulham's husband. Both were 
found guilty after the jury had retired for only ten minutes, 
but sentence was deferred. An intrigue had been going on 
between Clark and Mrs. Fulham for some years, and they 
had determined to free themselves in order that they might 
marry. During the trial natives confessed that they had 
killed Mrs. Clark at the instigation of Clark. Mr. Fulham 
was murdered by poisons administered by both Mrs. Fulham 
and Clark. It was a part of the plot that Mr. Fulham should 
be poisoned in such a way that the symptoms would indicate 
heatstroke. Last Saturday Clark, who had previously main- 
tained his innocence, confessed that he was guilty, and 
declared that he alone was to blame. The letters, however, 
which had been read in court were a complete proof of Mrs. 
Fulham’s complicity. Perhaps the most sickening feature of 
this horrible case was the hypocrisy in the letters of the 
singularly callous murderers. There were phrases about its 
not being the “will of God” to “take” Mr. Fulham, and so 
forth. Even in his confession Clark stated that he had killed 
Mr. Fulham because he “ took pity on his condition.” 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4 per cent. October 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 733—Friday week 74§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





FRANCE AND NAVAL POWER. 


yg teen very little has been said about it in the 
newspapers, there can be no doubt that there is at 
the present moment a good deal of uneasiness amongst 
thinking men in England in regard to the European 
situation. The reawakening of France and the evidence 
of her power and alertness have given immense, nay, 
universal satisfaction in this country, but that satisfaction 
is tempered in many cases by an anxious thought. The 
French, it is argued, are at this moment very sure of 
themselves, very full of patriotism and martial ardour, 
and very certain that their army is in magnificent con- 
dition, not only as regards its men, but also as regards 
matériel, and especially as regards that greatest of all the 
mechanic powers of war, artillery. At the same time 
France, with all her natural quickness, recognizes that for 
the moment Germany is at a disadvantage. Austria- 
Hungary has her Jegs caught in the wire entanglements of 
the Balkans and, if the great war came now, would require 
help from Germany rather than be able to give her aid. 
But if the fight comes with Austria-Hungary thus 
entangled, can anyone believe that Italy will run the 
appalling risks involved by adhesion to the Triple Alliance? 
Germany indeed may be said to have publicly admitted 
her condition of disadvantage, for is not she at this moment 
asking her taxpayers to make an unheard-of sacrifice in 
order that she may remedy that condition, and out of her 
own population create a new army which will make up for 
the aid that Austria-Hungary would have given her before 
the teeth of the dead Turkish dragon had grown its crop 
of armed men in the Balkans? ‘To sum up, there is a 
feeling here that France may find the temptation of “ Now 
or Never ”’ too great for her, and may feel that;her national 
interests demand that the European struggle shall be 
fought out this year. 


In spite of the apparent plausibility of these arguments, 
we are not alarmed. France will not precipitate a conflict by 
any attack, direct or indirect, upon Germany. And for the 
following plain reasons. No doubt there is a large forward 
group in French politics just now, which is specially likely 
to be inflamed and carried away by the “ Now or Never” 
argument. There are, however, we are convinced, stronger 
forces at work which will keep France in the path of 
reason and safety. We do not mean by this the pacifist 
party. We mean something very different, i.e., the body 
of wise, prudent, and influential statesmen who see the 
interests of France with a far truer and clearer eye than 
the “Now or Never” men. The men we mean would 
throw their votes for immediate war, regardless of other 
people’s interests or feelings, if they believed that French 
interests would really be furthered thereby and the safety 
of France estublished. They realize, however, that only 
superficial observers draw from present conditions the 
policy of “Now or Never.” France, they see, would not 
really fight this summer at an advantage. Let us, for 
the convenience of exposition, try to set forth the kind 
of arguments they would use to their countrymen 
should it become necessary to meet the argument in the 
open. 

“If we were to bring on a war by a direct attack upon 
Germany or by aggressive action which though partly con- 
cealed was really equivalent to an attack, we run the risk 
of losing the support of Britain. The British people are 
a loyal people and the British Government fully determined 
to maintain the Entente, which they realize is quite as much 
for their benefit as for the benefit of France and Russia. 
It is, however, the fundamental principle of the Entente 
that it is a virtual alliance for the maintenance of peace. 
The three Powers will stand by each other to their last 
man in case any one of the three is attacked, but on the 
other hand no such obligation of mutual defence arises 
if one of the parties to the Entente provokes the war. We 
Frenchmen then must face the fact that if we bring on a 
war we shall not have the support of Britain, and that 
Russia, always a pacific Power, will almost certainly 
throw her influence on the side of Britain in a protest 
against the ‘Now or Never’ policy. And even if in 
spite of such a protest Russia’s hand could be forced, the 


a 


hand of Britain could not be. But it will perhaps be said 
by the forward school: ‘What does that matter? The 
aid that Britain could bring to France and Russia in a 
Continental war is too insignificant to bother about. At 
the best she would send us 150,000 men, and at thi: 
moment, and before Germany has made her new army, our 
advantage is much greater than that which would be given 
us by these British bayonets.’” 

How would the moderate French statesmen of our 
thought be able to meet a plea of this kind, made by the 
hot-headed section of their countrymen? They could and 
would, we believe, meet it with the greatest ease. They 
would answer it by pointing out that the value of the 
British alliance does not consist in the 150,000 men which 
we could send to the Continent, though that is in truth 
a much more formidable contingent than is enerally 
realized. The Frenchmen of our thought cod in fact 
continue something in this strain :— 

“You are mad to think that we should regard the help of 
Britain as a negligible quantity. It is nothing of the kind. 
You are forgetting sea power. If we have Britain with us 
our commerce and our coasts are safe, and we are in no 
danger of the appalling disaster of having our communica- 
tions with Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco severed by the 
victory of a German-Austrian-Italian fleet in the Western 
Mediterranean. We are safe, too, from the even greater 
risk of having our flank turned by a German invasion at 
some point, but at what point no man can say, on our coast 
line—from Dunkirk to Brest, from Brest to St. Jean de 
Luz, or from Banyuls to Mentone. Since Britain commands 
the sea, while we have Britain with us we need only think 
of our eastern frontier—she will square Italy—and on our 
Eastern frontier we are perfectly safe. In a word, to have 
Britain with us when the war comes is, owing to maritime 
considerations, an advantage for which no present military 
advantage could in the least compensate. Instead of the 
present being a lucky moment for us to bring on war it 
would be the most unlucky. It would give Germany an 
opportunity for using her fleet, and so bestow on her an 
incomparable advantage. People have got so accustomed 
to talking about the naval duel between Britain and 
Germany that they have forgotten that German sea power 
is in reality directed quite as much against us as against 
her neighbour on the other side of the North Sea. Much, 
then, as we should like to seize areal moment of advantage 
for having it out with Germany, every Frenchman who 
stops to think must realize that such an opportunity is not 
now before us. We must have Britain with us, unless the 
time ever arrives—but that can only be in the dim and 
distant future—when the fleets of Russia and France are 
more numerous and more powerful than those of Germany. 
But, as we have shown, Britain would not be with us were 
we to provoke a war with Germany. Therefore no wise 
and patriotic Frenchmen will dream of provocative 
action. What they will do is what our Government 
has, indeed, already decided upon, that is, to make the 
necessary preparations to meet Germany’s new military 
policy.” 

It may at first sight seem rather a daring or even 
an impertinent thing to put these arguments in so definite 
a form into the mouths of the moderate statesmen of 
France, and we apologise to them in advance for any want 
of lucidity of exposition which may be due to our British 
thickheadedness. One wants, no doubt, the exquisite 
clarity of a French pen to.do full justice to the situation 
nette. Nevertheless we are convinced that our rough 
sketch represents the facts, and that not only are the 
wisest heads in France thinking and saying in effect what 
we have just said, but also that their counsels will prevail 
over the hotheads. France is vigilant, alert, and in @ 
mood for patriotic sacrifice, but she is not going to knock 
her head against a brick wall. There will be no war this 
summer provoked by France, nor in spite of two curious 
letters from ‘“‘ Germanicus,” which we publish in to-day’s 
issue, will there be a war deliberately provoked by 
Germany. To say this, of course, is not to say that there 
will be no war, for, alas! war may come from considera- 
tions to which we are all now blind—through some access 
of panic or through some avalanche let loose by the 
whisper of a fool or the maddening roar of a mob. All 
that we can safely say is that in existing conditions the 
“Now or Never” policy is not going to provoke France 





into war. 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND PORTUGUESE 
SLAVERY. 
it 


seven or eight years ago the present writer had 

been told by a political prophet that he would live to 
see an apology, or rather a whole series of apologies, for 
plantation slavery in the Portuguese colonies composed by 
British officials and published by the British Foreign 
Office as a White Book, he would have declared that 
whatever else might come about this could never be. Yet 
this miracle has ~ In the White Book, Africa, 
No. 2 (1913), entitled “‘ Further Correspondence respecting 
Contract Labour in Portuguese West Africa,” the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and his chief officials, with a 
full chorus of ministers, chargés d’affaires, consuls and vice- 
consuls, and all the host of the bureaucratic power, are seen 
hard at work explaining away the forty thousand slaves who 
work on the cocoa plantations of San Thomé and Principe, 
and proving that slavery ceases to be slavery if it is 
carried on under a respectable alias—as, for example, 
“contract labour.” Some grim and dreadful, if childish, 
conundrum seems indeed to haunt the brains ‘of the writers. 
“ Question: When is a slave not a slave ?—Answer: 
When he is called a servigae.” Such is the ghastly 
atwosphere of paradox that pervades the whole correspon- 
dence. 

There is something inexpressibly humiliating in seeing 
Sir Edward Grey and his able and high-minded sub- 
ordinates engaged in beating down the efforts of the 
Anti-Slavery Society and in parrying all attempts to 
reach and put pressure on the Portuguese Government. 
One might imagine, indeed, that the institution of 
Portuguese plantation slavery was some kind of fair 
damsel in peril whom our Foreign Office was sworn 
to defend, so zealous and so daring are they in 
their task. “Only across our dead bodies” seems the 
ery of these champions as they flash their swords and 
stand on guard to repel every attack levied against “the 
domestic institution,” as the apologists of the Southern 
States used to call slavery. 

Unfortunately for their immediate purpose, Sir Edward 
Grey and his officials are at heart much too honest and 
too sensible to make good apologists for slavery. They 
argue, indeed, like men in a nightmare—men who have 
had some horrible, nay impossible, task thrust upon them. 
They are somehow convinced that it is their duty to con- 
ceal the evidence of a crime, but they perform their odious 
work awkwardly though conscientiously. They are trying 
to bury the body of Slavery in a very shallow grave and 
with an altogether insufficient quantity of earth. Do what 
they will, a toe or an elbow or the tip of the victim's 
nose will keep pushing through and betraying them. We 
see the old, old arguments by which slavery has been 
defended for the past hundred and fifty years sticking 
out through the papers. It is suggested, for example, 
after the manner of the southern planters in America, 
that the labourers on the cocoa islands are very well 
treated and very happy—far happier, indeed, than they 
ever were or ever could have been in their own nasty 
insanitary homes. Besides, those homes are such a long 
way off, and if the slaves—we beg pardon, contract labourers 
—were to return to them now they would find that they 
were not wanted. Next up pops the “lazy devils ” argu- 
ment, the old argument that there really must be a little 
touch of slavery in Africa or else you never could get the 
blacks to work at all. Vice-Consul Fussell, indeed, in writing 
to Acting-Consul Smallbones on September 25th, 1912, is 
very plain-spoken on these lines: “In the interior, except 
as carriers, natives depute all labour to their women, and 
it is easily understood that until either by want or force 
they are obliged to work, there is little chance of them 
voluntarily seeking it.” We shall be told, of course, that 
We are quoting this passage out of its context, and that a 
reference to the letter will show that there is no suggestion 
whatever in the letter from which it is taken that it was 
mitended as an apology for the enslavement, or virtual 
enslavement, of natives, and that the remark was made for 
a totally different, nay antagonistic, purpose. No doubt 
it was not intended as an apology for forced labour, but 
was a purely incidental remark; yet all the same it is, in 
our opinion, quite fair to quote it as showing the kind of 
atmosphere that prevails in the White Book, and what we 
have called the nightmare habit which these old slavery 








arguments have of cropping up and revealing themselves in 
the most unexpected places. Indeed, so persistent are these 
arguments that we should hardly have been surprised if 
we had found in the White Book phrases used by the 
ecclesiastics of the Southern States, one of whom was 
wont to describe the slaves of the Carolinas as “ those 
Africans whom it has pleased God to entrust to our care.” 

Out of the present White Book one might indeed 
compile a perfect “ Noodle’s Oration” in defence of slavery. 
Our readers will remember how Sydney Smith put together 
under the head of “ Noodle’s Oration ’”’ all the stock argu- 
ments in favour of resisting change or reform of any kind. 
“Notes for a Noodle’s Pro-Slavery Oration” would run 
something in this way: “ You cannot get on without Jt in 
Africa. It really is not as bad as you suppose. There Jt 
is, and you cannot get rid of J¢ in a hurry or perhaps 
ever, and so why kick against the pricks? Besides, even 
if there are abuses, the Anti-Slavery Society, and especially 
that dreadful Mr. Harris, need not tell such dreadful 
stories about It. They won't call It by its proper Portu- 
guese name, and besides they can be proved to have made 
mistakes in dates; and even if they are not actually 
untruthful, Mr. Harris only stayed two or three days 
in the islands, and had to trust to a paid interpreter. 
Anyway they are faddists and cranks, and have upset 
the natives terribly and been very unjust to the planters 
and the poor dear Portuguese Government who mean so 
well, and generally made everybody most uncomfortable. 
Further, though it may only be a coincidence of course, 
the fact remains that since this anti-slavery agitation 
began there has been a great deal more beri-beri in the 
islands than there used to be. Last, and most important 
of all, are we to be told that our historic and protective 
alliance with the State of Portugal is to be overthrown 
because a lot of worthy gentlemen in London want the 
millennium at once down on the table? The true answer 
to all such madmen is to tell them straight out, in the 
words of the assembled barons at Clarendon, slightly 
altered: Nolwmus foedera Angliae mutari.”—“ Hands off 
the alliance of England.” 

We cannot attempt on the present occasion to quote or 
even to summarize the chief points in the White Paper 
or to combat the Foreign Office contentions in detail. To 
do so would be merely to repeat the arguments which we 
have again and again put forth in these columns, and 
which, whether right or wrong, are at any rate thoroughly 
well known to our readers. We may say generally, how- 
ever, that if they will get the White Book, which 
can be obtained from any bookseller (Africa, No. 2 (1913), 
Cd. 6607. Price 9d.), they will see that the essential point 
involved in this huge hubbub of words is whether the system 
that prevails on the islands, a system which we virtually 
guarantee owing to our protective alliance with Portugal, 
is slavery or a reasonably respectable form of contract 
labour. In our opinion the fact that it is slavery and not 
contract labour is abundantly proved by the nature of the 
defence which the Foreign Office has been compelled 
to use for it. The arguments employed will not fit 
contract labour. They are, as we have said above, the 
old, old apologies for slavery pure and_ simple. 
The Foreign Office, unconsciously no doubt, found that 
they could not defend the existing state of things without 
slipping into an apology for slavery. The Anti-Slavery 
Society are, we hold, absolutely entitled to use the 
words which they used in their letter of December 12th, 
1912, to Sir Edward Grey: “ This Society claims a verdict 
in favour of its contentions, on the official admissions con- 
tained in the White Book.” They are referring to the 
previous White Book, Cd. 6322, of which the present 
White Book is declared to be the continuation, but the 
remark applies with even greater strength to the present 
publication. 

In regard to the point that it is a case of slavery 
and not of contract labour we should like specially 
to refer our readers to a quotation set forth by the Anti- 
Siavery Society from the speech made by Sir Rufus Isaacs 
at the Cadbury v. “‘ Standard” trial. Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
who was acting as Mr. Cadbury's counsel, thus referred to 
the labour on the islands :— 

«... labour which certainly, I think, can only be properly 
described as forced labour, and constituting a condition of slavery. 
There is no issue in this case about that, and never has been. The 
plaintiffs themselves have come to the conclusion, as you will hear, 
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from the inquiries which they made, that there was a condition 
which amounted to slavery in these islands. ... He [the slave} 
is the property of the owner in truth, although not on paper, but 
he appears to be, as the system is worked there, in defiance of 
ordinances of the Portuguese Government, treated as the property 
of the owner. Whatever it may be, and whatever the difficulty 
may be, we are not, it seems to me, concerned with discussing 
details, because it is common ground between us—and it is my 
friends’ case—that what took place there, and what we know to be 
the facts there, constitute a system which can only be described 
as a system of slavery. I neither seek in any way to exaggerate it 
nor to minimize it. I do not know—it might be difficult, perhaps, 
to exaggerate some of the evils which we see, but it is no part of 
my duty to do anything more than to state the simple facts.” 

Of course, as Sir Eyre Crowe points out, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
was then only expressing a personal opinion, and that 
opinion does not in any way bind the present Government, 
nor can any special importance be attributed to it because 
Sir Rufus Isaacs has become Attorney-General and a 
member of the Cabinet. It does show, however, that a 
very able lawyer, on a most important occasion and with 
all the facts before him, did come to the opinion which we 
have just quoted—the opinion that we have come to, that 
the Anti-Slavery Society has come to, and that Mr. 
Nevinson and Mr. Burtt when investigating matters on the 
spot came to. No doubt Sir Rufus Isaacs noted that 
the servicaes were treated as slaves “in defiance of 
the ordinances of the Portuguese Government,” but that 
fact has never for one moment been denied by the Anti- 
Slavery Society. They fully admit that if laws and 
proclamations, high-sounding words and fine rhetoric 
generally could change facts and strike the shackles off the 
slave, the air of the Portuguese possessions would not 
merely be so pure that no slave could breathe it, but 
it would be breathable by seraphs and angels alone. 
The Anti-Slavery Society’s contention is, however, that 
these fine words have all proved perfectly worthless, and 
that the evil thing, slavery—what Livingstone called “ the 
open sore of the world”—exists now as strongly as ever 
it did—as strongly as it did when some seventy-five years 
ago the young Queen talked the subject over with Lord 
Melbourne and no doubt discussed what means could 
be discovered for making the Portuguese translate their 
rhetoric into action and abandon the notion that we 
should be permanently satisfied by the assurance that if 
you call a slave by another name he at once becomes 
afree man. We may further add that the Foreign Office in 
dealing with Sir Rufus Isaacs’s admissions, also state that 
since he spoke the Portuguese Government have done 
much to remedy the state of things in the islands. Here 
at last we are getting near a clear issue. The contention 
of the Anti-Slavery Society is that in reality the Portuguese 
Government have done little or nothing to remedy the 
state of things in the islands—unless again, for we are 
always haunted by this, we are to accept words instead of 
deeds. In that case, no doubt, the Portuguese have 
accomplished wonderfulthings. The pressure put uponthem 
by the agitation in England, which, we may here remark, has 
evidently alarmed the Portuguese Government to no small 
extent, has produced a greatly increased gush of fine words 
and fine promises. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
at any moment the flow of such talk can be increased by 
pressure from London. The reservoir of noble phrases upon 
which the Portuguese Government can draw is in truth 
limitless. 

To sum up, a careful perusal of the White Book will, we 
believe, remind the judicious reader of the old defence 
made by a man charged with stealing a kettle. The 
defendant, it will be remembered, answered the charge in 
something like the following terms—That the. kettle did 
not exist, that it had a hole in it, that it was urgently 
needed by the defendant for necessary work, and finally 
that it had been returned to the plaintiff. Slavery, we 
are in effect told, does not exist, or if it does, it has 
been so greatly modified that it cannot fairly be 
called slavery; that in any case the slaves are there on 
the islands and that something must be done with 
them, and that the plantations and the slaves them- 
selves would be ruined if the slaves were allowed to 


go free; and, finally, that the slaves are being steadily 
repatriated, i.e., returned to the plaintiff. We are bound 
to say such a defence does not merely leave us cold, but 
we believe will leave the ordinary Englishman entirely uncon- 
vinced. We go further and say that a careful perusal of the 
The 


White Book will do something more than this. 





Foreign Office, in one of their letters to the Anti-Slavery 
Society, states that the Secretary of State is bound to 
point out that the public use of a certain quotation in a 
particular form and without the full context would 
make “an unfortunate impression upon him.” In our 
opinion the present White Book will, wherever and 
whenever it is read, make “an unfortunate impression” 
upon any man of ordinary intelligence. In any case, that 
is so strongly our view that we would with all the power 
at our command urge our readers and the general public 
to read the White Book in detail and form their own 
conclusions. We do not want them to judge by our 
criticisms or by any summaries or extracts which may be 
made by us or others. We want them to read the 
documents as a whole and in a thoroughly impartial 
spirit, and then to ask themselves whether they feel 
satisfied with the way in which the Foreign Office is 
meeting the efforts of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
whether in fact this great public department has not 
got itself into the intolerable and humiliating position 
of standing forth as the apologist of Portuguese slavery. 
We hope and believe that readers of the White Boox 
will go on to ask, “ Can we continue any longer to main- 
tain a protective alliance with Portugal—an alliance which 
in effect makes us the guarantors of slavery” ? 





THE FUTURE OF ALBANIA. 


HE demeanour of the Albanian representatives who 
are met in conference at Trieste should be enough in 
itself, one would think, to forewarn any acquisitive Power 
of the dangers of trying to grab Albania. Any Power 
which attempts to swallow Albania, or even a part of 
Albania, will find it a very prickly meal. In fact, we are 
so sure that the prickles will make themselves sensibly felt 
at the first attempt to make a meal off Albania that we are 
not very much alarmed by the Albanian Question as such. 
It is so certainly to the interest of everyone that Albania 
should be allowed to manage her own affairs that self- 
interest will probably govern this situation as it governs most 
others. No State in the long run wants to persist in costly 
and perilous yet wholly profitless undertakings. Albania 
is,again, like an animal which secretes poison when itis threa- 
tened. Albanian poison can bring death to any community 
which receives the poison into its system; and even too 
close a contact may set up a condition of poisoning. The 
only safe course is to make Albania conscious of the fact 
that she is to be let alone and that her safety is guaranteed. 
Then she will be, as it were, sterilized. At present, it is 
true, some States behave as though Albanian history had 
never instructed Europe in the terrors of trying to control 
mountainous and savage people like the Ghegs, whose 
normal state of life is fighting, and who would be surprised 
at being told that they were to die in their beds. Austria- 
Hungary, which has raised unnecessary obstacles for 
herself in her Slav provinces, is perfectly sound on tho 
treatment of Albania; but Servia, Greece, and Montenegro 
talk as though difficulties can be surmounted by pretending 
that they do not exist. If they persist they will find out. 
It is really because they are almost certain to allow them- 
selves to be warned off at the last moment that we take a 
very hopeful view of the prospects. The ex-Sultan of 
Turkey never displayed a more cunning discretion than in 
his attitude towards the Albanians, whom he treated as 
the spoiled children of his Empire. Turkey never con- 
quered Albania in any material sense, and the folly of 
Servia or Greece would be intense if she quite super- 
fluously took on the job. Indeed, we can imagine 
Austria-Hungary egging on Servia and Greece to entangle 
themselves in the mountains of Albania, and thus keeping 
them thoroughly preoccupied and harmless for other pur- 
poses for several years to come. 

The account of the Trieste Conference given by the 
Vienna correspondent of the Times is worth insisting on 
asa proof of what Albanian feeling is. At one sitting 
delegate demanded for Albania the vilayets of Skutari 
and Janina, and also Djakova, Uskub, Prizrend, Prishtina, 
Katchanik, and Ipek in the vilayet of Kossovo, and 
Monastir, Elbassan, and Dibra in the vilayet of Monastir. 
He proposed that the Conference should present a memo- 
randum to the Ambassadors meeting in London and call 
upon the Austro-Hungarian and Italian Governments to 
break the Greek blockade of the Albanian coast. He 
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went on to advise that if the blockade were not broken 
the Conference should proclaim a general insurrection for 
the defence of Albania. ‘ An Albanian,” he cried, “ never 
forgets his vendetta.” This is true; there is no country 
in the world where the obligation of revenge in disputes 
js handed down with more scrupulous care from generation 
to generation than among Albanian highlanders. When 
the delegate added, “ Let those who are with me solemnly 
swear the Bessa,” all present sprang to their feet and 
took the oath with raised hands. “ Bessa ” means “ pledge” 
or “ faith,” and is an oath of the most sacred and binding 
force. Another delegate brought greetings to the Con- 
ference from fifteen thousand Albanians in Italy and a 
thousand in New York. Yet another delegate denounced 
Servian cruelty to the Albanians. He declared that in the 
spring there would be a settling of accounts, and exclaimed, 
“ We shall turn Kossovo into a Servian graveyard!” On 
several days the Conference has opened with cheers for the 
Triple Alliance and the singing of the Austrian national 
anthem. The Albanians are the only people in south- 
eastern Europe, we fear, who would sing that anthem just 
now. A point to be noticed is that rumour is already busy 
with the name of the future Prince of Albania. It is 
stated that the Duke of Urach, the head of a branch of the 
Royal family of Wiirttemberg, and a Roman Catholic, will 
be invited to rule over Albania. Whether rumour be 
right or not, the President of the Conference said that a 
new Albanian sovereign would very soon receive the dele- 
gates’ homage. 

The spirit displayed at Trieste is not likely to die away, 
and when it becomes clearer and clearer that any State 
which presumes to control Albania will enter a hornet’s 
nest, we think the warning to the Balkan world will be 
sufficient. Butthere is no rational ground of optimism 
such as we entertain which can absolutely exclude the 
apparently illogical and indefensible enterprises of a State 
that may have been led on from one point to another, never 
retiring from a foolish position because it does not know 
how to retire with dignity. A conflict over boundaries 
or some petty matter of a square mile or two of wild land, 
of rocky mountain, or rushy glen may ruin the most 
reasonable and best-planned peace in the world. Was not 
the inadequacy of some martial causes the theme of 
Hamlet’s thoughts when he nerved himself by contrast to 
the appreciation of his own deep grievances? Hamlet 
asked a captain of Fortinbras’s troops on what venture the 
army was engaged. “ Against some part of Poland,” was 
the answer. “Goes it against the main of Poland, or for 
some frontier?” And then came the following questions 
and answers :— 

“Cap. Truly to speak, and with no addition, sir, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 
A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 
Ham. Why, then the Polack never will defend it, 
Cap. Yes, ’tis already garrison’d. 
Ham. Two thousand souls, and twenty thousand ducats, 
Will not debate the question of this straw : 
This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace, 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies. I humbly thank you, sir.” 


Hamlet stands marvelling alone upon the empty ground 
from which the troops have moved off. One expects him 
to deride the folly of the expedition to gain the little patch 
of ground. But no; he understands the reality of men’s 
quarrels even for an eggshell ora straw. And so he muses 
in the magnificent passage which leaps out of the trifling 
incident like a lark’s song from the furrow :— 


“ How all occasions do inform against me, 
And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep, and feed ? a beast, no more. 
Sure, He, that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason, 
To fust in us unus’d. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on th’ event, 
A thought, which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, ‘This thing’s to do ;’ 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 
To do’t, Examples, gross as earth, exhort me: 
Witness this army, of such mass and charge, 


Whose spirit, with divine ambition puff’d, 
Makes mouths at the invisible event ; 
Exposing what is mortal, and unsure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great, 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 

When honour’s at the stake. How stand I, then, 
That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’'d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep? while, to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 
That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds; fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent, 

To hide the slain? O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth!” 


A “fantasy” or “trick of fame” in regard to some 
miserable frontier squabble as unimportant per se as 
that of which Hamlet moralized may always undo our 
calculations, but apart from that we believe that an inde- 
pendent State of Albania will be created, and that this 
will be the perfect solution from every point of view. 
Even if the Albanian Government fail to unite the country 
no great harm will be done. If it happens that Moham- 
medans and Christians carry on civil war, if Ghegs and 
Tosks can never agree, the internal weakness of the 
country will make it possible for the neighbours of Albania 
gradually to eat into the borders of the country, as one 
eats an artichoke leaf by leaf. Thus if an independent 
Albania is a failure, Servia, Greece, and Montenegro will 
get what they want after all, and get it without much 
trouble. If they try to get it prematurely they will, as 
we have said, be poisoned and perhaps irretrievably 
ruined, 





THE RAILWAYS AND THE NATION. 


HE railway strike now threatened is one of the most 
puzzling of the recent manifestations of labour 
unrest. It is puzzling not only because the merits of the 
original matter in dispute are obscure, but also because 
the whole policy underlying the belligerent attitude of the 
railway unions is extremely difficult to understand. With 
regard to the merits of Mr. Richardson’s case, it is 
obvious that on both sides there is an element of justice, 
and on both sides, we regret to add, an apparent element 
of temper. At the outset we cannot refrain from express- 
ing our regret that the Midland directors did not publish 
the statement of their case at an earlier date. Had they 
done so a good deal of the excited feeling which has been 
created might have been avoided, and the railwaymen 
would have been compelled more fully to justify their 
position. 

That a man in the responsible position of a railway 
guard must occasionally be justified in disobeying orders 
where he has reason to believe that the execution of those 
orders would imperil life and property everyone will admit. 
ivery Englishman from his boyhood upwards has been 
taught to admire the conduct of Nelson who, when told 
that there was a signal not to fight, clapped his blind eye 
to the telescope. On the other hand, the general rule in 
every service must be that subordinates are bound to obey 
the orders of their superior officers, and, according to the 
statement put forward by the Midland railway directors, 
not only did Mr. Richardson refuse to obey the order 
of his immediate foreman but he also refused to obey 
that order when it had been confirmed from the District 
Control Office ; while finally, according to the directors’ 
statement, he told the directors themselves that he would 
refuse to obey an order which he regarded as conflicting 
with printed instructions, even if that order were given 
by the manager of the company himself. On these 
statements, the directors had, in our judgment, no other 
possible course open to them than to dismiss the man. 
It now appears that he has asserted that he did not 
know that the order given to him by the foreman and 
confirmed by the control officer was based on instructions 
received from headquarters at Derby. Had he known 
this, he would have obeyed the order and reported the 
matter. This puts an entirely different complexion upon 
his conduct, and we are glad that Mr. Murray Smith, 
the chairman of the company, has written at once to 





Led by a delicate and tender prince; 





say that if this really represents Mr. Richardson's 
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attitude there is no reason why he should not be rein- 
stated. We can only hope that the matter will thus end 
for the credit of both parties and the peace of the 
community, but at the time of writing it appears as if the 
railway unions were determined to ignore Mr. Murray 
Smith’s olive branch and to insist on a quarrel. 

The railway unions have indeed from the outset taken up 
an attitude which can only be condemnad in the strongest 
language. They have claimed the right to suspend the rail- 
way service throughout the whole of the United Kingdom 
unless Mr. Richardson is reinstated. This is an intolerable 
claim— intolerable both on account of its inherent injustice 
and also on account of the absolute lack of necessity for any 
such heroic measure. The railway unions would have 
been perfectly within their right if they had asked for 
arbitration in Mr. Richardson’s case. Ample provision 
already exists for arbitration in such cases as these. All 
that is necessary is to put the machinery in motion, and 
the railway union is the body from whom the initiative 
should properly come. It is one of the humours of the 
present industrial unrest, combined with Parliamentary 
interference, that the elaborate regulations designed by 
Mr. Lloyd George nearly two years ago for determining 
disputes in the railway service are ignored by both parties 
to the dispute, although both parties agreed to observe 
these regulations. 

Such a fact as this compels one to believe that the 
Richardson case is not the real cause of the belligerent 
spirit displayed by the railway unions, but that there is 
some ulterior design behind that spirit. This theory is all 
the more confirmed by the fact that the unions do not 
propose to limit their attack to the offending com- 
pany. Their spokesmen have for a long time past been 

ying stress on the special vices of the Midland 
management, and again and again the alleged tyranny 
of Midland railway officials has been contrasted 
with the smooth and happy working which prevails 
on other lines. Hf these statements are made in good 
faith the obvious course for the railway unions to take is 
to fight the Midland railway alone and if possible bring 
that company to its knees. The tactical as well as the 
moral advantages of such a course are surely obvious. 
The Midland railway is in keen competition with other 
lines along its whole route. If every Midland railway 
servant were to “ down tools” a large amount of the traffic 
now carried by that company would pass to other com- 
panies. Meanwhile the Midland railway servants could 
receive an allowance from railway servants on other lines. 
Nor could the other companies in any way come to the 
assistance of the Midland. In this respect a railway com- 
pany differs from an ordinary manufacturing firm. If, 
for example, one firm of cotton spinners in Lancashire is 
attacked by the operatives, other firms will if necessary, 
and if they think the facts warrant such action, come to 
its assistance by ordering a lock-out. A railway company 
cannot lock out its men because it is under a statutory 
obligation to carry on a service. Therefore the railway 
unions have in such a case as the present controversy with 
the Midland Railway Company everything to gain by 
localizing the dispute. The fact that they have chosen to 
adopt or to advocate a general strike instead of a local 
strike confirms the suspicion that their policy is guided 
by some ulterior and not yet fully disclosed design. 

The most probable explanation is that the leaders of the 
railway unions have accepted the theory that all the rail- 
ways should be the property of the State and managed by 
the State. They believe that on this system railway 
workmen would obtain a better position than is obtainable 
on the system of privately managed companies. They are 
therefore setting themselves to harry the railway companies 
to the utmost of their powers in order to induce railway 
directors and the community generally to accept the 
doctrine of nationalization. Simultaneously we find that 
the railway companies, in their own interest, are abandon- 
ing the practice of unrestrained competition in which they 
indulged in earlier days, and are to a considerable extent 
pooling their operations more or less on the lines of a 
railway trust. Some people are so impressed with the 
combined effect of these facts that they are in despair 
coming round to the view that State railways are a 
necessity. 

In particular, it is argued that a railway trust would 
be a danger to the State, and ought therefore to be 











superseded by State ownership and State management, 
From that view we entirely dissent. It is perfectly true 
that any trust or monopoly which is not subject to 
very strict statutory control may easily become a danger 
to the State, but it does not in the least follow that 
regulations cannot be devised which will convert a trust 
into a useful servant of the public. Where this can be 
done the advantages of trust management as compared 
with State management are enormous. In the first place, 
the trust has the invaluable stimulus provided by the desire 
to make profits for shareholders. In the absence of this 
stimulus, extravagance and wastefulness are sure to reign, 
and the community suffers an economic loss only limited 
by the extent of the operations. Moreover, trust manage- 
ment is free from the special evils which attach to State 
management in all democratically governed countries, 
namely, the pressure which electors can bring to bear 
upon the management through Parliament. That is why 
instinctively democracies fight shy of direct State manage- 
ment. In our own case we have recently seen a Liberal 
Government creating what can only be described as a 
trust for the management of the Port of London. 
Australia furnishes an even more apt illustration, for thera 
the evils of direct State management made themselves felt 
so seriously that the community revolted and stern action 
was taken to bring the railway workers under control. 

This is an aspect of the problem which the railway 
unions have not yet sufficiently grasped. They have been 
impressed with the comparative ease with which post office 
employees have obtained increases in their salaries by 
bringing pressure to bear upon the House of Commons. 
They have failed to realize that though this process can 
be applied very effectively as long as only a limited 
number of employees are concerned, it becomes impossible 
when the scale is extended. Mr. Asquith saw this clearly 
enough in dealing last year with the Minimum Wage Bill 
for miners. In the interests of Parliament itself as well 
as of the whole nation he very properly refused to permit 
Parliament to be converted into a Wages|Board, and con- 
fined his Bill to setting up a local Wages Board which 
should be responsible for detailed decisions. It is quite 
certain that similar precautions would be taken if ever the 
Statewere made responsibleforrailway management. Parlia- 
ment would be so appalled at the prospect of the perpetual 
electoral interference of railway workers solely for the sake 
of improving their own pecuniary position that all parties, 
including the Labour Party, would agree to the creation 
of some separate organization for managing the railways. 
The question then would be whether the railway workers 
would receive better treatment from such a statutory 
Railway Board than they now receive from the separate 
boards of directors throughout the kingdom, or than 
they would receive from a commercial trust. The final 
answer must be that in the long run the wages of railway 
workers, as of all workers, must depend upon the economic 
results of their labour, and if, owing to the relative 
inefficiency of State management, the returns from the rail- 
ways were reduced railway workers would have to bear 
their share of the loss. 








DR. WOODROW WILSON AND POLITICAL 
COURAGE, 


NEW and deeply interesting epoch opens in the United 
States with the Presidency of Dr. Woodrow Wilson. 

For more than twenty years the Democrats have not been in 
power, and now we shall see how their old principles are to 
be applied to new conditions. Since 1892 a new America has 
arisen. When last there was a Democratic President the 
United States were without a foreign policy; they were still 
living their half-anchoretic life without a thought of the 
possibility of being entangled in the affairs of the outside world. 
The year 1898 brought a memorable change. It was suddenly 
recognized that the merely necessary strategy of the war had 
left the United States with a political legacy. Admiral Dewey 
sank the Spanish squadron in Manila Bay, and behold ! from 
that moment the United States were the potential owners of 
the Philippines. The phrase “manifest destiny” which was 
created to describe the new obligations in the Philippines, 
Cuba, and Porto Rico was at once an excuse and a justifica- 
tion, and had an engaging touch of irony in its suggestion 
that the new way of life for the United States had been long 
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foreseen. The Democrats have always professed to be 
opposed to “ Imperialism,” which many of them confuse with 
jingoism, and we shall be intensely curious to see how they 
will prosecute, or abandon without too much embarrassment, 
their declared intention of withdrawing from the Philippines. 
We venture to predict that they will not withdraw 
from the Philippines. But this is only one aspect of the 
highly interesting political adaptation which the Democrats 
will have to perform. Even if they made a rigid application 
of abstract thinking to their foreign policy and abandoned the 
Philippines, the Panama Canal (not to mention the compli- 
cated ramifications of the Monroe Doctrine) would forbid them 
to retire strictly within the borders of the self-contained 
Republic which is the traditional ideal of the Democrats. 
Fortunately for them, their general policy has been so confused 
and vague for several years that no change, however violent, 
can seem to be a complete rightabout-face. 

A new America, then, has arisen. There is much that is 
new also in the social outlook. The people have become tired 
—or at least it is the fashion to say that they are tired—of 
“bosses” and party machines and Trusts. Republicans, 
Republican Insurgents, and Democrats, whether of the 
Conservative right wing or the Progressive left wing, 
all say—except, of course, when they are bosses or 
directors of Trusts themselves—that the day of these things 
is over and that the power must be restored to the 
hands of the people themselves. Personally we cannot 
help thinking that a great deal of nonsense is talked 
about the inhuman and crushing labour of those who 
are employed by Trusis. The intensive organization of 
capital and labour makes it almost impossible for the 
employee of modern times to be in an intimate personal 
relation towards his real or ultimate employer. That fact 
would remain if the Trusts were deprived to-morrow of all 
their illicit influence in the State. We cannot see why a 
workman need whine in these days because he is the servant 
of acorporation rather than of an individual; he can still 
maintain his self-respect if he is a man. All the same we 
are thoroughly at one with those who would discourage the 
artificial growth of great corporations. It is amusing to 
notice that a good many people who vilify the Trusts in their 
capacity of employers are anxious to make the State the only 
employer, as though the State could be anything but the most 
gigantic Trust of all! Dr. Wilson’s “ Inaugural” points to 
more State control. This from the head of the ancient party 
of individualism! 

We have thus briefly tried to fix the spirit of American 
politics only to visualize the world into which the new 
Democratic President took his first step on Tuesday. We 
know that Dr. Woodrow Wilson is, in the excellent old triple 
phrase, “a Christian, a scholar, and a gentleman.” He is 
incapable of meanness or unfairness. He is a man of ideas, 
a philosopher, and a master of apt and graceful phrases. 
What sort of response will he be able to make to an unusually 
attentive country? What attempt will he make to satisfy 
people who on every side demand and expect wide reforms in 
the tariff, in the laws regulating Trusts, and in the currency 
and banking and food laws? What makes these questions 
peculiarly interesting is the fact that Dr. Wilson has given 
us scarcely any clue. His election speeches were delightful 
and admirable exercises, but both in those and in his 
“Inaugural” he stated ideals and wide principles and seldom 
came down to a concrete proposal. It is generally felt that 
Mr. Taft’s term of office was a failure. Now there is a 
wonderful opportunity—dazzling in proportion to its diffi- 
culties—for the new President to prove himself a man of 
political courage. He addresses an intensely expectant world. 
Let no one demand impossibilities. Let us not do Dr. Wilson 
the injustice of judging him closely by his treatment of the 
Trusts. At the very outset the visible method of muzzling 
the Trusts conflicts, as we said, with Democratic principle. 
We need not expect oil and water to unite. But the oppor- 
tunity for the man of political courage remains. He will not 
find it in an impossibly heroic tilt against Trusts, or in 
pretending that the United States have no need to influence 

the affairs of other countries—the very existence of the 
Panama Canal, the safety of which depends upon the main- 
tenance of order in the excitable little Republics in its 
neighbourhood, reveals the hollowness of such a pretence. 
No, Dr. Wilson, when his creed is reduced to its elements, 














stands for fair and straightforward dealing, and, while 
reasonable pledges about the Trusts, the tariff, and the 
banking and currency and food laws have to be redeemed, 
there are other ways in which he could prove that he has the 
political courage necessary to make good the “ high-souled” 
aspirations of his inaugural speech. 

One way is by adopting a bold and unequivocal interpreta- 
tion of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty in reference to the Panama 
Canal Act. Another way is by a determination to put an end 
to what is by far the greatest social disgrace of modern 
America—the practice of lynching. Suppose he were to send 
a message to Congress simply sweeping away the highly 
“legal” arguments by which the Senate has justified the 
remission of tolls for American coastwise traffic. Suppose he 
were to declare frankly and boldly that no question of 
financial advantage to the United States counted by com- 
parison with the vital necessity that the good faith of the 
United States never should be, and never could be, suspected. 
It is open to him either to convince the Senate and induce 
it to amend the Panama Act, or to exact the consent of the 
Senate to arbitration. The latter would, of course, be a 
satisfactory solution; but how much finer and nobler—how 
much more in keeping with the language of the “ Inaugural” 
—would be the spontaneous declaration that in the interpre- 
tation of treaties the United States preferred to place 
themselves utterly beyond all suspicion of sharp practice. If 
such a lead from Dr. Wilson did not strike fire in the restless 
political state of mind of the new America we should be 
greatly surprised. 

And then as to lynching. We sketched last week a method 
by which the United States Government might impress upon 
communities which had disgraced themselves by orgies of 
brutality the enormity of their crime. There is absolutely no 
excuse for lynching. A man of high political courage in the 
Chief Magistracy could stop it. We have no doubt of that 
whatever. And why should not Dr. Wilson be that man? 
Has he not the refinement, the sensibility, and the vision 
which would inspire his action. The soaring words of his 
“Tnaugural” are still in men’s ears, and we shall quote not 
from it but from one of his election speeches :— 

“You never can stand it [privation] unless you have some 

imperishable food within you upon which to sustain life and 
courage, the food of those visions of the spirit where a table is 
set before us laden with palatable fruits, the fruits of hope, the 
fruits of imagination, those invisible things of the spirit which 
are the only things upon which we can sustain ourselves through 
this weary world without fainting. We have carried in our 
minds, after you had thought you had obscured them, and 
buried the ideals those men saw who first set their foot upon 
America, those little bands who came to make a foothold in the 
wilderness, because the great teeming nations that they had 
left behind them had forgotten what human liberty was, 
liberty of thought, liberty of religion, liberty of residence, 
liberty of action. Since their day the meaning of liberty has 
deepened. But it has not ceased to be a fundamental demand of 
the human spirit, a fundamental necessity for the life of the soul. 
And the day is at hand when it shall be realized on this conso- 
crated soil—a New Freedom—a Liberty widened and deepened to 
match the broadened life of man in modern America, restoring to 
him in very truth the control of his government, throwing wide 
all gates of lawful enterprise, unfettering his energies, and 
warming the generous impulses of his heart—a process of release, 
emancipation, and inspiration, full of a breath of life as sweet and 
wholesome as the airs that filled the sails of the caravels of 
Columbus and gave the promise and boast of magnificent Oppor- 
tunity in which America dare not fail.” 
When we read those words we wonder whether any honest 
Democrat has the audacity to say that the New Freedom of 
this eloquent passage shall not be shared in by the wretched 
negroes whose lot may be at any moment to be burnt to 
death without a trial. 

No one, and least of all the Spectator, wants to urge 
upon America the mixture of the races or the estab- 
lishment of social equality with the blacks. What we do 
suy, without fear of contradiction, is that if America is to 
retain the title of a civilized country—and passionately do 
we who love her desire that she shall retain it—she must 
put down lynching. We do not say “ Marry them,” or “ Ask 
them to dinner,” or even “Sit in the same cars with them.” 
What we do say is, “Stop burning them alive.” While the 
smoke of these human hecatombs, meet sacrifices to the 
lords of hell, goes up month by month, what but the very 
“abomination of desolation” is all this talk, however sincere 
and however well meant in itself, about “the New Freedom,” 
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and of a “liberty widened and deepened to match the 
broadened life of man in modern America”? That is the 
ideal! And then we turn to a handful of grey ashes and a 
little pile of tar-begrimed bones that cry aloud to Justice and 
Humanity in some wayside Golgotha outside a Southern 
town. 





THE BUMP OF DESTRUCTION. 


HRENOLOGY is out of date. It is no longer seriously 
discussed even in the drawing-room. We should regard 
it as ridiculous nowadays to feel the heads of our friends in 
order to estimate their characters. For one thing, it is 
unreasonable to give credence to such rubbish ; for another, it 
is much more convenient to examine the palms of their hands. 
But in the more conservative and less educated sphere of the 
nursery a tradition of the pseudo-science of phrenology still 
survives, and nurses still tell children about the bump of 
destruction. Metaphorically speaking, it is a bump very 
difficult to disbelieve in. It figures large upon the heads of 
primitive persons. Children will always destroy their own 
toys; and servants—so far as experience enables us to foresee 
—will always destroy ours. Luckily for children, they do not 
value their toys very highly; luckily for servants, they never 
break their hearts about any misfortune which may happen to 
ours. A doll with a finger too few is not gravely impaired in the 
eyes of a little girl. In the same way a Dresden shepherdess 
is none the worse without a nose in the eyes of a housemaid. 
The “chip” it has received destroys it utterly in the mind of 
its sophisticated owner. 

Seriously, how very sad it is to see one’s household gods— 
those idols of the chimney-piece and the shelf—brought 
to naught by the duster! We try to laugh about it in 
public, and not to repine too bitterly even in the ears of the 
iconoclast herself, but we do mind very much. It is hard 
to say why, but apart from their money value or their 
intrinsic beauty, ornaments make some strange claim upon 
our hearts. This claim is less difficult to understand 
when our treasures are old. It is the useless things 
in a house which are the guardians of tradition. The 
sight of them recalls to us scenes in which they took a 
passive part. They stood in the same place when those 
who are gone were here. We see them every day and do not 
think about them, but now and then the sight of them would 
seem to be instrumental in calling up those pictures which 
memory with unaccountable caprice flashes from time to time 
before the eyes of the mind, making us believe for a short 
moment that the past is not gone, that we are eternally 
young, and that “all things are ours.” The destruction of 
any real thing which has ite duplicate in our memory’s 
gallery seems for a moment to flaw a picture. With new 
treasures it is otherwise. Why the loss of a new treasure 
should distress the owner to a greater extent than its money 
value will explain is a question not so easily answered. The 
sense of possession is very strong in most of us. It adds 
grace to every object which is ours, and is a far stronger 
feeling in average people than the sense of beauty. We 
can delight our eyes in the museums whenever we like—how- 
ever rich or however poor we may be—but most of us go very 
seldom to look at any collection. Much more often we gaze 
at shop windows. The thought of possible possession—how- 
ever unlikely—belongs to a shop, and is at least half the 
reason why the public likes to look at goods which are for 
Bale. 

Is it the fact that jewels cannot be destroyed which makes 
womenkind so fond of them? The attraction of a jewel for 
a woman has always seemed to the present writer to 
be one of the smaller mysteries of the human heart. It 
is like the attraction of news—any news, bad or good. 
It is a thing which cannot be denied, and of which most 
sensible people are half-ashamed. Why is the acquisition 
of a diamond so delightful to nine women in ten? It is 
intrinsically beautiful, but not more beautiful than its 
imitation. It advertises the fact that the possessor is not very 
poor, but it is treasured alike by those who have other 
evidence of riches and by those who do not care a straw 
whether their neighbours think them millionaires or paupers. 
If the diamond is a gift, it is flattering to think that 
the donor sacrificed so much money in order to give 
pleasure to the receiver; but inherited diamonds are just 








as well liked, and that when the testator was little known 
to the legatee. We put out of count, of course, the mere 
money-lover, who regards a jewel simply as a banknote. Of 
course, the fact that a jewel does represent money must 
add to the admiration felt for it even in the eyes of the most 
sentimental. Its value gives it importance, makes it con- 
spicuous, makes it, like other useless pretty objects, a focus 
for memories. “I shall have it always,” says the recipient ot 
a new jewel. Itis not atthe mercy of the housemaid; j+ 
knows no foes but the thief. All treasured possessions seem 
to serve to hold back the whirl of time. They are landmarks 
which the flight of the enemy cannot carry us past. From 
the moment of acquisition we instinctively feel that this is 
so, we hold on to them, and their loss, if we lose them, 
is a wrench. We feel older—for the moment. 

Of the same nature as treasured possessions, and almost as 
liable to destruction, are family traditions. Unfortunately 
there is almost always some member of a family who has the 
bump of destruction, somebody who loves to hear the sound 
of smashing sentiment. Stories which have given pleasure to 
generations such a man or woman will ruthlessly destroy, 
disproving them before the faces of those that loved them and 
casting them forth as lies to be trodden into the earth. It is 
a wanton, almost a wicked thing to do, but there are other- 
wise decent people who take delight in it. Well-born men 
intolerant of romance deserve a commonplace origin. Un- 
fortunately they are out of the reach of poetic justice. Even 
in Ireland our ill wish could not affect them! But worse than 
the destruction of tradition is the destruction of heroes. We 
are not all Roman Catholics, but we all treasure images of 
saints—people who are dead, and whom we admired or loved, 
and people, perhaps, of whom we have only heard or read. 
We cherish their images and set them upon our mind’s 
altar. Those images are not exactly portraits; in our heart 
of hearts we know that they are idealisations. Now and 
then someone with the bump of destruction will push his 
way into our holy of holies and deface what he considers 
our idols, and leave us sad. There are some people to 
whom it is never safe to show any valued possession. Things 
made of paint and canvas, of china, or jewels, are protected by 
the law; but no law protects the delicate treasures of the 
imagination. Unfold a scheme, a dream, a theory, a long- 
cherished recollection, within reach of the man who loves 
destruction and he will reduce it to nothing. Even a book, 
that treasure which stands half-way between the tangible and 
the intangible, is not safe with him; he will turn its pages into 
ridicule and give it back with half its charm destroyed. 
But most dangerous of all it is to show him a compliment. 
A treasured piece of praise is the most destructible of all things. 
Even men who respect as a rule the spiritual property of their 
neighbours are not always to be trusted with that. The sight 
rouses them to mischief. They feel a little jealous, a little 
amused, and alittle awkward. They do not quite know how to 
handle the thing. A childish pleasure in destruction seizes 
upon them, and with a word of ridicule they break what was 
worth so much. The man to whom it is safe to repeat praise 
would destroy nothing. Whatever sort of brain he may be 
endowed with, he has no bump of destruction. Truly they are 
rash men and women who hold up such a possession to 
be looked at by someone whose character is imperfectly 
known to them. But human nature is rash. The desire 
which children feel to show a present is a desire which 
never altogether leaves them, even when they are grown up 
and getting old. Those to whom praise is most sweet are 
most liable to tell about it. They risk the kindness which, 
better guarded, might have been a joy forever. The bump 
of destruction has some affinity with the evil eye, and no 
signs avail against it. 





AN IMPERIAL COVENT GARDEN. 

HE last meeting of the outgoing London County Council, 
held on Tuesday, was signalized by a decision which 

may be the beginning of a very wide and important move- 
ment. The Council agreed to grant to Lord Grey, on payment 
of £3,000 a year, an option for three years of taking up@ 
ninety-nine years’ lease of the central portion of the crescent 
site between Aldwych and the Strand, facing the church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand on the south and Kingsway on the north. 
This is an area of about 124,000 square feet, and the ultimate 
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rental of the site is to be £50,000 a year. All Londoners who 
have passed this vacant site of ground must have wondered 
what would eventually become of it. Since Holywell and the 
mean buildings near it came down, it has stood desolate and 
bare to the sky, in winter a tumbled heap of brick and rubble; 
in summer a wild garden of thistle, poppy, camomile, and 
rosebay; to-day with the yellow colts’-foot peeping out 
among sooty stones and the stalks of last year’s flowers. 
Lord Grey has conceived a scheme of making use of the 
site which, if it is successfully carried out, will add 
to London one of the most remarkable buildings of our 
Empire. For some time he has been considering a project 
of which details cannot yet be given, but the main purpose 
may be explained by a reference to his evidence given in 
November before the Dominions Royal Commission. He 
said then that he “would like to throw out the suggestion 
that it would be a very great help both to the consumer and 
the oversea producer if we could have a sort of Imperial 
Covent Garden. I should begin with fruit, and frait only. 
... If you had a building, imposing from its size and its 
magnificence, it would be attractive to the people to visit it, 
and if you had a few stalls—under the control of the various 
oversea Governments—showing what their countries can 
produce, we should all go and walk through and give our 
orders, and have the satisfaction of feeling that we were 
supporting our oversea Dominions. . . . Nobody knows 
where to go to now. From want of proper organization we are 
not bringing home the facts to the British consumer, we are 
not making him sufficiently acquainted with the produce which 
we can obtain from our orchards in the oversea Dominions.” 
Everybody, Lord Grey urged, whatever his views as to fiscal 
questions, would like to give a preference to the goods of our 
kinsmen oversea. But the difficulty was that he did not know 
where to get them. If any member of the Commission, he 
suggested, “ goes to any of our big fruit-selling places he will 
be very much impressed, if he makes inquiries, at the differ- 
ence between the price charged for apples, for instance, from 
Tasmania and Canada and the price that the producer gets.” 
Possibly some of the members of the Commission adopted 
the suggestion; anyhow, the scheme seems to have made a 
sufficiently strong appeal to a number of people to have 
developed out of the original project into something very 
much larger, which may involve concentrating the Dominions 
Government offices at present scattered over London, and 
providing a social and commercial centre for the Dominions 
in the capital. 

But to take the Imperial Covent Garden scheme first. 
Probably not one Londoner in a thousand has any real con- 
ception of the possibilities of the markets of the Dominions in 
fruit alone. We pass by the windows of the various offices 
and agencies belonging to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Rhodesia, and stare vaguely at the displays of fruit, large 
and bright-coloured, in glass jars, at the photographs of 
magnificent scenery, the stuffed birds, the ears of corn, the 
tables of statistics, and the other attractions of life in the 
wider spaces oversea. But the quantities of fruit grown, 
the quality of the fruit, the ease with which such fruit is 
grown, the markets which could be supplied—these escape us. 
To take but a single instance, the fruit which without any 
particular exactness of naming may be inquired for as Cape 
plums. If you ask for Cape plums at a fruiterer’s shop to-day, 
you will probably find that the cheapest are about three shillings 
and sixpence a dozen, and the best perhaps ten shillings or 
more. This, of course, is not the price which is paid to the pro- 
ducer ; the expenses of shipping and marketing have to be taken 
into account before the grower in South Africa can reach his 
customer in England. Nor is it always possible to get at 
the value of an article sold in an English fruit market 
merely by deducting so much for market expenses, commis- 
sion, profit to grower, and so on. ‘There is such a thing 
as deciding what shall be the market price of goods such 
as fruit in order to prevent the demand for other goods 
‘being lessened by the new supply. It is not always possible 
for the grower or producer to sell his goods at the price 
at which he believes he could get a large number of 
buyers; he has to deal with the factor and the middleman. 
It is for that reason, among others, that Lord Grey’s 
scheme for a Covent Garden market open to producers 
from the Dominions offers such attractive possibilities. 
The producer in British Columbia, in Rhodesia, in Australia, 








in Cape Colony would come into direct touch with the 
hostess giving a dinner party in Mayfair, the costermonger 
driving his barrow down the Old Kent Road, the country 
parson’s wife in London for a day’s shopping. Fruit 
would be sold on stalls in the Imperial market-place owned or 
controlled by the producer himself or an association of pro- 
ducers, and the price of fruit from the Dominions would be 
determined throughout the country by the price at which it 
could be sold at headquarters. Without question the demand 
for such fruit would grow. The big towns, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Leeds, Bristol, Brighton, would want their depots 
for Dominion fruit; big wholesale connexions would spring 
up between Aldwych and the other great urban markets; the 
little country grocer would find himself with peaches and 
apricots next to his onions and bananas. Bananas, indeed, 
would come to be regarded as merely the forerunners of the 
new fruit supply. Twenty or thirty years ago how many 
little “ general” shops in country villages could have been 
found with bunches of bananas hanging from the ceiling among 
the hearthbrushes and the strings of candles? To-day, owing 
mainly to the enterprise of a single individual, bananas are 
some of the cheapest, most wholesome, and commonest articles 
of diet in the country. They are refreshing and no longer 
rare, and after them, if Lord Grey's plan is carried out, will 
come the grapes and pears of Canada, the plums and cherries of 
South Africa, peaches and apricots with apples and oranges, 
all of them more plentiful and all of them cheaper, in 
quantities determined only by a demand which at present 
hardly knows that it exists. If Covent Garden competes 
with the new prices, so much the better; the Imperial Covent 
Garden, the Dominion Garden, will set up its own standard. 

We seem, indeed, to see further beyond the institution of a 
new fruit market. There are other kindred sources of supply 
besides those of fruit which may surely be developed by the 
existence of a central imperial market-place. Vegetables which 
the English gardener cannot grow; new supplies of potatoes, 
perhaps as fresh as those which Sir Walter Raleigh brought, 
to “strengthen the constitution,” as the seedsmen put it, of our 
debilitated potatoes which we must be always sowing in new 
soils and buying from fresh places; plants, flowers, roots, 
bulbs, seeds which at present we do not buy either because 
nobody sells them or because we do not know who does sell 
them—all these might be sent to London for us to look at 
and choose between. There arises in imagination a large 
building with a central arcade flanked by auction rooms 
leading through storing-rooms into the broad highways of an 
artery of roads; the roads lead to the ports and the ports to 
the open sea; the ships ride in as they came from Tarshish 
with their ivory and apes and peacocks, and along the roads 
the Dominion produce finds its way to the storing-rooms and 
so to the arcade of stalls, where the Englishman who has 
never seen the water of Sydney harbour, or felt the wind 
blowing over the St. Lawrence, or seen the veld of 
Africa break into flower after rain, may walk and choose 
the fruit which has ripened under Southern suns, the 
ferns dug from a New Zealand valley, the wood panelling 
sawn in Queensland, in Nigeria, in Natal. A central building 
in London with an arcade with such possibilities is certainly 
well worth the £3,000 a year rent paid for its site at the 
beginning; it should easily supply the £50,000 rental 
demanded at the end. And if it had other results besides 
opening up new sources of supply within the Empire, it 
might incidentally improve the business facilities and 
opportunities, particularly as regard ease and quickness of 
communication by road, and bringing producer into direct 
relations with consumer, of our own existing Covent Garden. 
That in itself, though it would be merely a subsidiary con- 
sequence, would be no mean achievement. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE ROYALIST PRISONERS IN PORTUGAL 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Srectaror.”] 
Sir,—At about the same time as an important letter on this 
subject appeared in the Spectator (February 8th, 1913) the 
Portuguese Legation in London issued a Note to the English 
press, stating that certain prison reforms had been effected. 
It may be well therefore to point out that, except for the 
fact that the convicts in the Penitenciaria—criminals and 
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Royalists alike—now no longer wear the hood, which by all 
the laws of civilization should never have been inflicted upon 
political prisoners, the miserable situation of the Royalist 
prisoners remains unchanged. Moreover, those benefiting by 
the “reforms” do not include the hundreds of Royalists who 
are not confined in cells, but crowded with every kind of 
criminal in the Limoeiro and other prisons. These prisons 
have not been shown to certain British journalists now in 
Portugal. They have, indeed, seen the Penitenciaria—a care- 
fully prepared visit, after which it was stated in the official 
press that “their impressions could not have been more 
favourable.” Yet, even were this statement true, it would not 
alter the fact that political prisoners ought not to have been 
eondemned to a prison system hitherto reserved for criminals. 
The remainder of the arrested Royalists are kept for six 
months, a year, two years, without a trial in prisons the 
condition of which the Republic only excuses by throwing 
the responsibility upon the Monarchy. When last August 
a British subject was arrested upon vague accusations (to 
which the majority of the arrests are due), the case collapsed 
in four days owing to the intervention of the British Minister, 
Sir Arthur Hardinge. The two accusers were shown to be 
men of utterly worthless character—one of them was actually 
in prison at the time for theft—and completely failed to sub- 
stantiate their charges. The case threw a vivid light on the 
methods and justice of the arrests. Another lady, Dona 
Constanga Telles da Gama, daughter of the Count of Cascaes, 
and a descendant of Vasco da Gama, was arrested at about 
the same time. But she is a Portuguese subject, and she is 
still in the Aljube fortress awaiting her trial. Were the 
daughter, say, of the Duke of Wellington to be arrested, not 
on any direct charge of an attempt to dethrone the King, but 
on the vague suspicion that she was by conviction a Republican, 
were she confined in a common prison and kept there for 
seven months without a trial, people in England would have 
some idea of what is felt on this subject in Portugal. The 
authorities have accepted all accusations without demur, and 
this alone gives unscrupulous accusers a pleasing sense of power. 
Hitherto, indeed, the Republic can only have had a pernicious 
effect on the character of the people. It has shown itself to be not 
only anti-clerical but opposed to religion, and this is especially 
disastrous in a country where the great majority of the 
inhabitants are devoutly Roman Catholic, living in small 
towns and villages in which the Church is the only education 
and restraint. Those who have the sincerity to avow their 
political or religious convictions have been clapped into 
dungeons, while false accusers, if not actually rewarded, have 
gone scot free. Most often they are Carbonarios in the pay of 
the State. To persecute, calumniate, starve, or kill a Royulist 
is regarded as a patriotic action, and what wonder if this is 
the view of the Lisbon mob when the Republican press has 
found no name too vile to apply to those of Royalist opinions 
and when the regicides are publicly and officially praised! On 
February 16th, 1913, when a demonstration in honour of the 
assassins of King Carlos and the Crown Prince was going 
through the streets of Lisbon, the Minister of the Interior 
spoke the following words at a public lecture, amid loud 
applause: “ In our eyes these men [the assassins} are worthy 
of admiration, and when the formalism which still prevails in 
Portuguese society is overthrown it will recognize in them 
true heroes, worthy sons of Portugal.” The report that 159 
Royalist prisoners have lost their reason is no doubt an 
exaggeration, but for any such false reports the Lisbon 
press has only itself to blame, since it has clearly 
shown that were thrice that number of Royalist prisoners 
to lose their reason no mention of the fact would appear 
in the Lisbon journals. The arrest of innocent persons 
because they were Royalist, or religious, or aristocrats, 
the extraordinary sentences of the courts-martial, the attacks 
by the mob on defenceless prisoners, the cold-blooded murder 
of a naval lieutenant by Carbonarios in the streets of Lisbon, 
the assaults on the offices of the independent press, the 
gratuitous insults heaped upon religion—these and many 
other outrages have evoked no word of protest. Well may 
the workmen's newspaper, O Syndicalista, describe the press 
as “the accomplice” of the Republican authorities. As 
your correspondent pointed out, the Republic has treated 
political prisoners as the Monarchy never treated them. The 
more startling horrors of 1793 have not disgraced the 
Portuguese revolution of 1910, but under cover of the 











abolition of death sentences in Portugal a hundred minor 
and protracted sufferings are inflicted; their comparative 
obscurity, added to the natural desire not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of a foreign nation, may account for 
the absence of an active campaign in favour of the Royalist 
prisoners. But there are two strong reasons why a 
vigorous expression of public opinion is desirable and 
necessary. In the first place, there is, as I have said, 
no free press to protest in Portugal, and, secondly, 
these persecutions are the work of a very small minority, 
of whose attitude the Portuguese nation emphatically dig- 
approves. Its disapproval cannot easily find expression, 
because this minority has chosen the national Parliament and 
appointed the municipal authorities. But even among the 
Republicans many disapprove. It may suffice to quote a leading 
article in O Republica, the organ of the Republican Evolu. 
tionists (February 21st, 1913): The amnesty has been rejected 
“merely in obedience tothe wishes of an insignificant minority,” 
which is “alone responsible for what is happening and for the 
yawning abyss towards which it is driving the nation and the 
Republic.” So unfair has been the treatment meted out by 
this minority of extremists to the Royalist prisoners that a 
mere alleviation of their sufferings will now hardly meet th- 
case; only by the immediate proclamation of a general 
amnesty can the Republic hope to clear itself of a reputation 
for cruelty and injustice.—I am, Sir, &., 

Lisbon: February 23rd, 1913. Aubrey F. G. Bewt. 


[While publishing Mr. Bell’s letter and endorsing his 
appeal to the Portuguese Government we desire to make it 
clear beyond all doubt that we entertain no feeling of 
antagonism towards the Portuguese State because it is a 
Republic. Our instincts and sympathies are quite as much 
with the Republicans as with the Monarchists. We want 
to help the Royalist prisoners because they are prisoners 
and shamefully and cruelly treated, and not in the least 
because they are Royalists. That the Republicans were badly 
treated under the old régime affords no sort of condonation 
of the existing horrors.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE NEW WHITE BOOK AND PORTUGUESE 
SLAVERY. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “Spectator.”} 


S1r,—I anticipate the Spectator will be dealing this week 
with the White Book just published upon the question of 
Portuguese labour; perhaps, therefore, you will allow me 
to deal at once with a single point. Mr. Vice-Consul 
Montgomery (in despatch No. 14) says, with reference to the 
means employed by me in obtaining information on the 
islands and mainland of the Portuguese colonies, “ His 
information collected here was through the medium of an 
interpreter (a native of Loanda in the pay of Mr. Harris) 
whose linguistic capabilities are open to doubt.” I can only 
say that Mr. Vice-Consul Montgomery’s superior, Mr. Consul 
Drummond Hay, very kindly obtained this man for me before 
l reached Portuguese territory and gave him the highest of 
recommendations. Moreover, whilst travelling in company 
with this interpreter Mr. Consul Hay found it unnecessary to 
take his own man. I can only say that an interpreter good 
enough for a British Consul should prima facie be good 
enough for me. Of course I paid the man. Surely the 
accredited representative of a society which exists for the 
defence of native rights should pay a fair wage for a fair 
month's work ?—I am, Sir, &e., Joun H. Harris. 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 

London, 8S.W. 

[We really feel bound to protest against the Foreign ( )flice 
publishing this clumsy and foolish attempt to discredit Mr. 
Harris’s report because he paid his interpreter. Suppose 
Mr. Hurris had refused to pay his interpreter, would not the 
Portuguese authorities have felt obiiged to put him in prison? 
Apart, however, from the physical compulsion upon Mr. 
Harris not to cheat his interpreter, what should we think of 
the Anti-Slavery Society if it tried to discredit the evidence 
of Consuls and Vice-Consuls by referring to them as persons 
“in the pay” of the Foreign Office? Mr. Montgomerys 
clumsy innuendo is a piece of childish spite which the 
Foreign Office should feel heartily ashamed of endorsing.— 


Ep. Spectator.) 
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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 
(To tue Eprror ov Tus “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—It is quite meaningless to speak of majorities or the 
view of the majority in Germany where such a thing simply 
does not exist. Public opinion with us represents the majority 
of thinking patriots, not the deluded masses of the Socialists 
or cosmopolitan faddists like Professor Stein, who simply 
don’t count. All indications point to the happy prospect that 
the war party will rapidly gain the upper hand. Even the 
Universities are getting affected now, as the manly resolution 
passed by the students of Gottingen proves as far as they 
refused to give even a hearing to Mr. Norman Angell, because 
they condemn his views on principle. The ranks of the 
German pacifists are thinned by almost daily desertions, and 
the rest is wandering about in a desert as an utterly befogged 
and dispirited rabble. The latest military measures in 
Germany, especially the unparalleled act of raising fifty 
millions by means of a national levy, point to the immediate 
danger of a great European war in the nearest future. You 
see, things are going well along the whole front. Vevwilla regis 
prodeunt. The arrival of eighteen batteries of quick-firing 
guns sent on credit by Messrs. Krupp to Constantinople is a 
good corroboration of what I stated about the aims of the 
German Balkan policy. I fail to see why persons holding 
Christian views or any doctrine admitting of this universe 
being ruled by some supreme intelligence should find 
difficulties in accepting the fact that great historical crises 
are accompanied or foreshadowed by omens or a whole set of 
omens. It’s probably the black nature of these signs which 
makes them unpalatable to you, just as the Trojans in Homer's 
poem disregarded the bird of evil omen sent to them by Zeus 
because it did not suit them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GERMANICUS. 





OMEN-MONGERING EXTRAORDINARY. 
[To tae Eprror oy tux “ Srecrator,”’] 

§Sim,—It is too tempting for me not to draw your attention to 
the latest ominous occurrence, which will no doubt be taken 
as a shadow of coming events by many in Germany. I mean 
the accident which caused the sinking of the torpedo-boat 
§ 178 and. the death of sixty-three men. It happened shortly 
after the Kaiser's departure, was caused by the cruiser 
‘Yorck,’ and represents the greatest loss of life in a naval 
disaster in Germany since the loss of the ‘Iltis’in 1896. 
Now ‘ Yorck’ is the name of the famous general who forced 
Frederick William III. to declare war against Napoleon in 
1813. You must note that the accident happened in the 
Kaiser's absence, and that the wrecked torpedo-boat destroyer 
bears no name, but is only marked, as usual in Germany, with 
anumber. Therefore, read as an omen, Yorck stands for the 
Prussian war-party—which achieves its purpose as the great 
general did, invito Caesare. Then comes an uncommonly 
great loss of life, pointing to the great sacrifice of human 
lives in the coming war. If the sunk vessel had borne a 
representative name like Prussia, Berlin, &c., it would have 
been a decidedly black omen, but as it is the destroyer stands 
only for numerical values. You may perhaps think this 
extravagant superstition, but even to-day’s Times draws a 
meteorological omen for Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s presidential 
career from the soft grey skies of the day when he entered 
upon his high office, whereas Mr. Taft was welcomed by a 
snowstorm.—I am, Sir, &c., GERMANICUS. 

(If there was evidence that any large number of Germans 
believed such things as those set forth in this letter—which, 
of course, they do not—we should feel that no comment was 
left to us but the well-worn tag: “Quos Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat.”—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE INSURANCE ACT. 
[To tux Epitor ov Tue “Srrctator.’’] 
S1r,—In your article called “Unionist Policy” of Saturday, 
March Ist, you speak of the working man paying fourpence a 
week under the National Insurance Act. But while this Act 
presses cruelly upon many insured persons, notably the very 
poor, the working man insured in approved societies does not 
pay anything like this. Our gardener, who has been insured 
in the Foresters for the last seventeen years, has hitherto paid 
sixpence per week, and for this has had funeral benefit for him- 
self and his wife, medical attendance, and ten shillings per week 











sick pay. Now under the Insurance Act he still pays 
sixpence per week plus one shilling a year, and receives the 
same funeral benefit, the same medical benefit, and four- 
teen shillings per week sick pay in place of the ten shillings 
before. This result is obtained by the employer's threepence 
and the State’s twopence. It is no wonder that the bulk of the 
working men accept an Act that gives them so much benefit 
at so little cost to themselves, and overlook the fact that the 
cards, without which they cannot obtain work, have placed 
them under the feet of their employers and the police. And 
this has been done by the party which calls itself Liberal and 
Democratic !—I am, Sir, &c., B. P. L. 





CIVIL SERVANTS IN INDIA. 
[To tas Epitor or tux “ Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—A correspondent writing in the Spectator for December 
14th, 1912, says: “ The best of our civil servants there [i.c., in 
Burma or India] can hardly hope for more success than to be 
considered ‘ beasts, but just beasts.’ The salt of the Indian 
Empire is in the few sympathetic men, a Nicholson or 
Lawrence uncelebrated but useful, an ‘old missionary,’ or 
kind doctor, or merchant or some other.” May an old 
missionary, who in his time has tried to be sympathetic 
towards the people among whom he has worked, relate a short 
incident referring to a young officer in the Indian Civil Service ? 
A few years ago I was travelling eustwards on a P. and O. 
steamer, and was talking to a fellow passenger, a young 
Englishman who held some such position as that of a district 
magistrate in India and was returning from furlough. We 
spoke of many things, and amongst others of the way in which 
the white man should treat the Oriental. I said :— 

“T never allow any Chinaman to kotow or prostrate himself on 
the ground before me. If anyone attempts to do so I at once lift 
him up and ask him to speak standing or sitting. Prostration is 
so humiliating.” 

My friend replied :— 

“Yes, in the abstract it is so, but I find it does not always do te 

act in that way. An old man, e.g., comes a long distance to present 
some petition to me in my official capacity. He may never before 
have spoken to a white man, and he comes with fear and trembling. 
The chances are that he has rehearsed beforehand the part he has 
to play in the dreaded presence of the magistrate, and he has 
settled in his mind that the first thing to do will be to makea 
profound act of obeisance. Now if I were to cut this performance 
short and to make the old fellow jump up, the result would almost 
certainly be that I should frighten him so much that he would 
suddenly forget everything else he had planned to do and say, and 
in his bewilderment he might feel it was useless for him to urge 
his case any further. My plan on such occasions is to let a 
petitioner go on for a little while as he had intended to do, and 
then gently to suggest to him that if he will now get up and take 
a seat I shall understand the case better. The man takes this as 
encouragement and is reassured, believing that his case is being 
sympathetically considered.” 
I felt as I listened to this young Englishman explaining his 
method of dealing with the complications of Oriental feeling 
and etiquette that he had gone more deeply into the questions 
involved than I had done, and that a man who could thus 
behave towards the natives of India must be one of whom his 
country has reason to be proud. I doubt not that among the 
official classes in India there are not a few men of this type. 
I have known some such in China, and the influence they 
exert is very great. It is a delusion to imagine that the highest 
meed of praise the white man can ever hope to gain from the 
coloured man is that he is “a beast, but a just beast.” I have 
known white men—not a few in all ranks of life—who have 
gained not only a reputation for justice, but a veneration for 
sympathy, consideration, and right feeling that has made them 
trusted, admired, and loved by the coloured man.—I am, Sir, 
&e., &. Be 





THE CAMBRIDGE SPIRIT. 

[To rus Epiros or tus “Srecratos.”] 
S1r,—The vaunting challenge of the Cambridge cockerel in 
“Cambridge from Within” has received no reply. That is as it 
ought to be. When children are in the dark they will shout 
to persuade themselves that they are not afraid—and that is 
the symptom of their fear. When our Yankee cousins boast 
that they are the mightiest nation upon earth, we know that 
they know this is not true, but we do not trouble to tell them 
so. “Spread-eagleism” is but the banner of their secret 
fear. So when Cambridge dons and Cambridge editors begin to 
spread themselves in books and reviews as to the superiority of 
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the Cambridge spirit, we of the Dark Blue persuasion smile con- 
tentedly and murmur to ourselves, “ At last they are beginning 
tobe afraid.” For the facts of the situation are transparently 
simple. The temperamental bias of Cambridge University is 
intellectual. The temperamental bias of Oxford University is 
psychical, and as much as the Soul is greater than the Mind 
so much Oxford has ever been, is, and ever will be greater 
than Cambridge. Of that simple fact there are innumerable 
indications. Compare their names. Cambridge is literally 
associated “with a bridge” which goes over running water. 
Oxford is associated with a “ford” which goes through 
running water. Again, compare their colours. Dark blue is 
the colour of men; light blue is the colour of ladies; and as 
women are to men 80, again, Cambridge is to Oxford. You 
quote the foolish saying that Oxford is the home of move- 
ments, and that Cambridge is the home of men. How can 
there be a movement without a man to make itP No, Sir, if 
you were to say Oxford is the home of original ideas, and 
Cambridge is the home of applied thought, you would be 
much nearer the mark, but possibly with less comfort to 
yourself and to your Light Blue readers. But enough, the 
subject is far too vast for a single letter. I have but opened 
the ball; let those who will dance to my tune.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OXONIENSIS. 

P.S.—You have touched the weak point in the latest 
manifestations of the Cambridge military spirit. The 
Universities, as such, can have nothing to do with Terri- 
torials. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 





THE GODLESS GOOD. 

(To tue Epirorn or tus “ Spectator.” } 
S1r,—In view of the correspondence on this subject I should 
like to draw the attention of your readers to the very striking 
Allegory of the Ship, written by Sir James FitzJames Stephen 
and to be found at the close of a review in the Pall Mali 
Gazette of November 26th, 1868. It is thus summarized by 
Sir Leslie Stephen in his Life of his brother:— 


“T dreamt, he says, after Bunyan’s fashion, that I was in the 
cabin of a ship, handsomely furnished and lighted. A number of 
people were expounding the objects of the voyage and the 
principles of navigation. They were contradicting each other 
eagerly, but each maintained that the success of the voyage 
depended absolutely upon the adoption of his own plan. The 
charts to which they appealed were in many places confused and 
contradictory. They said that they were proclaiming the hest of 
news, but the substanco of it was that when we reached port most 
of us would be thrown into a dungeon and put to death by 
lingering torments. Some, indeed, would receive different treat- 
ment; but they could not say why, though all agreed in extolling 
the wisdom and mercy of the Sovereign of the country. Saddened 
and confused I escaped to the deck, and found myself somehow 
enrolled in the crew. The prospect was unlike the accounts 
given in the cabin. There was no sun; we had but a faint 
starlight, and there were occasionally glimpses of land and 
of what might be lights on shore, which yet were pro- 
nounced by some of the crew to be mero illusions. They held 
that the best thing to be done was to let the ship drive as 
she would, without trying to keep her on what was understood 
to be her course. For the ‘strangest thing on that strange 
ship was the fact that there was such a course.’ Many theories 
were offered about this; none quite satisfactory; but it was 
understood that the ship was to be steered due north. The best 
and bravest and wisest of the crew would dare the most terrible 
dangers, even from their comrades, to keep her on her course. 
Putting these things together, and noting that the ship was 
obviously framed and equipped for the voyage, I could not help 
feeling that there was a port somewhere, though I doubted the 
wisdom of those who professed to know all about it. I resolved to do 
my duty in the hope that it would turn out to have been my duty, 
and I then felt that there was something bracing in the mystery 
by which we were surrounded, and that, at all events, ignorance 
honestly admitted and courageously faced, and rough duty 
vigorously done, was far better than the sham knowledge and the 
bitter quarrels of the sickly cabin and glaring lamplight from 
which I had escaped.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., Z. 

[How far, we wonder, did Sir Leslie Stephen’s summarizing 
go? Perhaps the editor of the Pall Mall could be induced 
to reproduce the allegory in full. If he were able to doso 
he would, we are sure, receive the grateful thanks of many 
admirers of this noble and deeply moving apologue.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





GOLD-MINING IN RUSSIA. 

[To tue Eprror or tue “Srecratron.”’} 
Srr,—I read, with very great horror, an article by Mr. Stephen 
Graham in your issue of January 25th, in which he paints a 














very lurid and distressing picture of life in a gold-mining 
village among the Urals. Very shortly afterwards I took up 
an article in the current number of the Contemporary Review 
by the Bishop for Northern and Central Europe, in which 
jurisdiction I am, and I feel I cannot forbear to send you the 
following extract. In speaking of the work and personality of 
the English manager of a great Siberian mine the Bishop 
says :— 

“The same care has been shown from the beginning of his 
administration with respect to the Russian staff and all the 
Russian workinen, with the result that there has been a marked 
change in an extraordinarily short time in the vodka-drinking and 
other kindred failings. These failings in many places are simply 
the despair of our countrymen in Russia and Siberia when they 
take up an enterprise, which has been a failure hitherto, but which 
their own experience and ability assure them can, with compara- 
tively little change of method and spirit in the work, be turned 
into a great success. So narrow a margin separates dismal and 
dreary failure from brilliant and great success in work which is 
carried on upon a large scale with great numbers of workmen. It 
often means only that the manager should be a man with an ideal 
before him, not working for his salary alone, though that is a straight 
and honest purpose enough, but working with a high view of what 
work means and putting the very best that is in him into his work, 
This is a spirit which, if the man is able, sensible, and industrious, 
cannot fail to communicate itself to his staff, and through them 
to the workmen, and it must be obvious to even the least 
thoughtful of men that justa little improvement in everyone’s 
work in an undertaking which necessitates the employment of 
hundreds, or even thousands, must be far-reaching in its results, 
The explanation of ‘dividend or no dividend’ is often as plain as 
plain can be when one has gone no further than making the 
acquaintance of the manager and his staff. Itis not too much 
to say, therefore, that companies and syndicates in England are 
practically in the hands of their managers, and as far as my 
experience goes they both realize it to the full, and give their 
managing staffs all the frank recognition and ungrudging support 
they possibly can. It affords me the very greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction to give my testimony to the high sense of duty with 
which my countrymen are promoting the industrial development 
of Siberia.” 

Without any feeling of undue complacency one can, I think, 
only feel the deepest thankfulness as one reads this account 
of what a man can do who tries to bring his national ideal into 
his work in other lands.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Giapwyn Barry, 
English Chaplain, 
Presbyttire St. André, Biarritz : February 1st, 1913. 





CYPRUS. 
[To tne Environ or tue “Sprercraror.’’] 
S1r,—At the present time the British people and the British 
Government are probably of one mind in desiring that the 
Greek-speaking people of the Agean Islands should be allowed 
to join themselves to the Greek Kingdom, and Sir Edward 
Grey will no doubt try to influence other Powers not to inter- 
fere with the wish of their hearts. But how can he speak, 
and how will other Powers listen to him, when it is remembered 
that one result of the last war of liberation, in 1877, was the 
acquisition of Cyprus by Britain? This stroke of statecraft 
was condemned by the whole world at the time, and has been 
ever since, and most Englishmen now feel that it was not 
worth the while. Would it not be true statesmanship if 
Sir Edward Grey were to announce that Cyprus also should 
be at the disposal of the Powers to enlarge the small Greek 
State? We should clear our record from the accusation of 
grasping, which in this case was too well grounded; we 
should set an example of disinterested diplomacy to other 
Powers; and we should be freed from responsibility for a 
possession which is of little use to us, and which the Greeks 
are pretty sure to claim and to start a troublesome agitation 
for. Now is an opportunity for settling this question on 
satisfactory terms with peace and honour to ourselves. Later 
it may be difficult to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
99 Ifley Road, Oxford. T. AknoLtp Goopwin, 





THE LATE DR. THOMAS HODGKIN. 
(To THe Epiror oF Tue “Specraror.’”’] 
Sir,—It was with profound regret that I, in common with 
many of your readers, saw in Monday’s papers the announce- 
ment of the death of Dr. Thomas Hodgkin. During the 
time that I held the position of Professor of History in 
Armstrong College it was my privilege frequently to meet 
Dr. Hodgkin, and the deep respect which I had long felt for 
him as a historian was, as a result, supplemented by a warm 
regard for the strength and nobility of his character. Dr. 
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Hodgkin seemed to me to stand forth as the representative 
and model of that fine class of Englishmen, at once scholars, 
gentlemen, and men of affairs, who have made our national 
life so rich. As a banker whose interests transcended the 
routine of his primary occupation, he took rank with George 
Grote, Walter Bagehot, and Lord Avebury, and, as was the 
case with all of these distinguished writers, he devoted his 
abilities and energies to the study of the records of the 
human race. He was well equipped both in intellectual 
power and by education for the task. He had a lucid 
and orderly mind, well trained by business experience 
to classify, arrange, and co-ordinate intractable materials. 
He had received at school and at University College (where he 
was the contemporary of Sir Alfred Wills, Sir Edward Fry, 
and other men destined to eminence) a sound classical educa- 
tion which opened to him the treasures of Greek and Latin 
literature. It was his reading in classical literature which led 
him to the study of history. Dr. Hodgkin’s first important 
published work was a pamphlet dealing with Claudian (1875). 
It was natural that he should proceed from the study of 
Claudian to that of the critical days in which Claudian lived. 
He did so; and he pursued the study until he had made 
himself master of the main sources of our information 
concerning Italy and her neighbours for the four centuries 
400-800 A.D. The results of his long-continued researches 
were embodied in the eight massive volumes of “ Italy 
and her Invaders,” which appeared at intervals during the 
nineteen years 1880-1899. It is upon this great work that 
Dr. Hodgkin’s reputation as a historian will ultimately rest. 
The information gained by Dr. Hodgkin in the preparation of 
his magnum opus enabled him easily to throw off by the 
way monographs upon themes connected with the period which 
he had made his own, e.g., his introduction to the “ Letters of 
Cassiodorus ” (1886), his “‘ Dynasty of Theodosins” (1889), his 
“Theodoric the Goth” (1891), and, finally, his “Charles the 
Great” (1897). It also fitted him to write in his old age (1906) 
the opening volume of “Longman’s Political History of 
England.” Dr. Hodgkin’s work as a whole presents a fine 
record of ability, leisure, and wealth used for high and useful 
ends. To those, however, who knew Dr. Hodgkin in his 
northern home his death means much more than the loss of a 
notable historian. He was a man of the kindliest nature, full 
of geniality and generosity, ready and eager in the support of 
deserving men and good causes. Finally, one was always 
conscious that, even more than the scholar and the philan- 
thropist, Dr. Hodgkin was the man of faith. His religion was 
not obtrusive, but pervasive. It was the motive principle of 
all his actions, the guide of his whole life. To be in his 
presence was to be elevated and inspired.—I am, Sir, &c., 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 





THEOLOGICAL TESTS AT OXFORD. 


(To tux Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”’] 


Sir,—Will you allow me, as one who has taken the Honour 
School of Theology at Oxford, to protest as strongly as is 
possible against the remarks made by “ L.S. H.” in your issue 
of February 8th on the subject of the Oxford theological 
tutorsP At my own college the theology tutor, being a 
former student of the Pusey House, might be described as 
“a strong High Churchman.” Among his pupils were a 
Unitarian and an Anglican of the extreme Liberal Protestant 
school. Not one of us ever heard a word of “ polemic” intro- 
duced into our tuition. We were, however, deeply conscious 
of the inestimable privilege of receiving the most unsparing 
as well as inspiring attention and help in our work from the 
ablest of the English ecclesiastical historians of the present 
day. To any pupil of this particular “missionary of Anglo- 
Catholicism ” (sic) the suggestions made by your correspondent 
will seem too Indicrous for anyone who has the least knowledge 
of modern Oxford to believe. There does exist a familiar type 
of undergraduate who is for ever trying to drag questions of 
ecclesiastical controversy into his essays and papers. As far 
as my own experience is concerned, such budding contro- 
versialists were gently but decidedly snubbed. It is no easy 
task or responsibility for a scholar to guide the minds of men 
fresh from school as they make their first acquaintance with 
Harnack, Schweitzer, and Loisy. A tutor has to bear in mind 
that his pupil’s own personal religion may be affected by his 
reading. As far as my own knowledge goes, I assert in all 


— 
confidence that the Oxford theological tutors are performing 
one of the most difficult of intellectual tasks in a manner 
which reflects the highest credit not only on the University 
but also on the Anglican Church. Your correspondent seems 
to be labouring under the delusion that a man cannot bea 
Catholic, either Roman or Anglican, without importing 
prejudice into his work. Has he ever heard of the greatest 
of church historians, Monseigneur Louis Duchesne ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. R. Norcock. 

Tiverton. 





DIVINITY DEGREES AND THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES AT OXFORD. 
(To tum Eprror or tae “Srrcrator.”] 
S1r,—I am requested by a committee here, acting under the 
chairmanship of the President of St. John’s College, to ask 
if the enclosed appeal may find a place in your next issue. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Keble College, Oxford. H. B. Cooprr, 
Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 





“Opposition will be offered in the Oxford Convocation on 
Tuesday, April 29th, to the final stage of the statute which 
abolishes the present restrictions on the taking of the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity, and throws them open to any 
person, Christian or not, who having taken the M.A. degree and 
‘shown a good general acquaintance with Christian theology,’ 
submits to the Theology ‘Board a thesis bearing upon some 
department of Christian learning. 

When the statute was introduced in Congregation on Decem- 
ber 3rd, the question was asked of the mover ‘whether a thesis 
dealing with Christian beliefs from a purely destructive and 
anti-theistic point of view would have to be accepted by the 
Board, provided that it displayed learning and literary merit.’ 
To this the mover, as responsible for the statute, replied with the 
utmost frankness in the affirmative. 

By an amendment subsequently introduced, the thesis ‘ must 
bear a definite relation to some department of Christian 
theology.’ But this limitation in no way secures even a 
respectful treatment of Christianity, and moreover involves the 
absurd injustice that a clever attack upon the Faith may be 
rewarded by the highest honour in the form of a degree that 
the University can bestow—while the same honour could not be 
conceded to a criticism, displaying equal merit, of the doctrines of 
Buddhism, Hinduism, or Islam. 

Nor does the question of Divinity degrees stand alone. A 
parallel change is proposed in the system of appointments to 
examinerships in the Theology School ; and the joint effect of 
the two changes must be to transform the character both of that 
School and of the Faculty which controls it. Indeed the principle 
on which the statutes are based will, if accepted, endanger any 
corporate recognition by the University not only of the Church of 
England but even of any definite form of Christianity. 

We are in no way opposed to the further recognition and 
encouragement by the University of theological and religious 
studies of whatever kind. The best methed of effecting this 
should be a matter for future consideration. Considerable pro- 
vision already exists in the recently instituted Research Degreea, 
and if this is thought inadequate, the institution of some new 
distinctive degree (e¢.g., in the ‘Science of Religion’) remains as 
a further possibility. Various other suggestions with the same 
object have been made and seem well worthy of consideration. 

We should readily welcome a more stringent test of learning 
than has hitherto been required for the old Divinity degrees, but 
it seems to us quite intolerable that a Christian Faculty should 
become responsible (as contemplated under the proposed statute) 
for conferring these degrees upon the writers of theses which may 
be wholly antagonistic to the Christian faith or to some essential 
part of it. 

We hope, therefore, that both statutes may be rejected, and we 
invite members of Convocation who share our feelings to come to 
vote against them on Tuesday, April 29th, at 2 p.m. 

The following are among the signatories :—Dran or CANTER- 
BuRY, Dean or Winpsor, Canon Know nine, Canon Ranpo.ra, 
The Ven. W. H. Hutron, The Right Hon. Viscount Hatrrax, 
Aruetstan Ritsy, The Presmpent or Corpus Curist1 CoLtiecs, 
The Presipent or Sr. Jonn’s Coutecs, The Principat or 
Hertrorp Cotiece, The Privcreat or St. Epmunp Hatt, Tus 
Censor or Non-Cotieaiate Stupents, Professor MARGOLIOUTH, 
Professor Oman, *Sir E. J. Taaevetyan, F. Mapan, W. Harcuertr 
Jackson, R. Lanz Poors, F. A. Drxey, The Rev. Leicutrom 
Poutwan, The Rev. 8. L. Ortarp, Franx Moraan. 

N.B.—Other signatures by members of Oxford Convocation will 
be welcomed, and it would be a great convenience if non-resident 
members who are in sympathy with this appeal and hope to 
record their votes would send notice of their intention as soon as 
possible to the Rev. C. R. Carter, Magdalen College, or to H. B. 
Cooper, Esq., Keble College, Oxford. 

[We publish this letter as we are most anxious that both 
sides should be fully heard. We sincerely trust, however, 
that those who read it will be moved not to go to Oxford 
to vote against the proposed statute, but to vote for it. It 











* Is not in agreement with the fifth paragraph of the appeal 
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is to us unthinkable that Christianity can benefit by a policy 
80 narrow as that recommended by the signatories of the 
above statement. We have been obliged for reasons of space to 
leave out the descriptions of the signatories. Ep. Spectator. } 





UNIVERSITY DEGREES AND MILITARY SERVICE. 
[To rmx Eprror or tras “ Specrator.”} 

Sir,—At the meeting held in Cambridge last Saturday, with 
a view to making military training one of the conditions 
for obtaining the degree of B.A., the chairman, Archdeacon 
Cunningham, is reported in Monday’s Times to have said 
that “he felt that in many ways this country had a great 
deal to learn from the Colonies.” I quite agree, and should 
like to suggest that one of the things to be so learnt is 
that Archdeacon Cunningham and his associates are on the 
wrong tack in the course they are pursuing. The Dominion 
of Australia now enjoys universal military training; but, 
shortly before it was adopted in 1910 as the law of the 
Federal Commonwealth, a proposal was seriously put forward 
in Melbourne that military service should be necessary before 
taking a University degree. There was a good deal of 
mewspaper controversy on the subject, and the matter was 
actually brought before the Council of the University. I 
believe that it was there put to the vote and defeated. Is 
this one of the lessons for which the Archdeacon is looking ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., RecinaLtp W. Macan. 


University College, Ouford. 





HOW TO HIT AN AIRSHIP. 
[To rue Eviror or THe “Spectator.” } 
S1r,—Getting at an airship in action will be as hard as 
getting at a bird in full flight. In the latter case a shot- 
gun is employed, and the bird is safe beyond a certain 
distance. In the former case, the true solution, a bunch 
of rifled barrels, has been already indicated by “Indian 
Engineering,” a Calcutta weekly. In recent actual warfare 
it has been proved that it is almost impossible to hit an 
aeroplane with single-barrels worked independently. Many 
barrels, all controlled by one master-mind, are essential. 
The mechanical problem is to connect these barrels and 
their sighting apparatus, so that the missiles at any selected 
range will make a known and fairly uniform “pattern,” 
resembling that of a shot-gun at its most effective range. 
That is, the barrels must all move as one in elevating and 
directing, yet each have a slight individual lateral movement 
to suit the range for which the sights are set.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hove. E. A. W. PHILuips. 





WAPPING IN THE WOSE. 
[To tue Epiror or tne “Spectator.”’} 
S1r,—The Elizabethan navigators, Frobisher, Willoughby, 
and others, well deserve some memorial to be set up in their 
honour in East London, and the prospective riverside garden 
at Shadwell would undoubtedly afford a suitable terrain for 
the purpose. Would it not be well to extend the scope of the 
navigators’ memorial, and to include the name of Captain 
James Cook, of imperishable fame, in this, the hundred 
and thirty-fifth anniversary of his death at “O Why Hee” 
(February 14th)? Wapping Wall bounds the southern margin 
of the site of the King Edward VII. memorial in East London. 
It was at Wapping that Cook first entered the Royal Navy, 
and it was in Mile End that he abode in the intervals of those 
intrepid voyages which have much to do with the early growth 
of the Imperial spirit in this country. Moreover, as a lad of 
humble parentage, Captain James Cook affords a striking 
instance of a career great through sheer native genius and 
industry, an inspiring object-lesson to us all at the present 
day. In view of this present opportunity, may I suggest a 
form the memorial might usefully take, to afford pleasure and 
instruction to the folk—young and old—dwelling on the 
riverside and beyond, viz., a belfry, designed as at Florence, 
Pisa, and Venice, as a detached tower, but of Portland stone 
to harmonize with neighbouring landmarks? It might well be 
set up at the riverside end of Labour-in-Vain Hill, which 
bounds the western margin of this garden space, and in the 
belfry a carillon, introducing to East London the melodious 
beauties of Ghent, Mechlin, and other towns, and—in this 
country—of Cattistock. Old Norman, Elizabethan, and later 
English tunes arranged for the modern carillon keyboard 
would indeed link up the old seafarer’s days with our own, 





and encourage a form of music easily understood, enjoyable 
by the multitude, and worthy of adoption more generally than 
is the case at the present time. In respect to bell-founding, 
it is of interest in the present connexion to note that the bell 
foundry which gave birth to some of our most famous English 
bells existed in an adjoining district of East London.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Recinatp J. E. Hanson, 
M.A, Cantab, B.N.V.R, 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, 8.W. 





CONVICTION FROM BLOODHOUND 
EVIDENCE.” 

[To tre Eprror ov Tue “ SrecratTor.” ] 

S1r,—Major Richardson is no doubt right in saying that his 
hounds brought about the first conviction. In or about the 
first week of December, 1903, at Arkley, in Hertfordshire, my 
hounds “ran to ground” some so-called gypsies for fowl. 
stealing. They confessed but were not prosecuted further, 
So there was no “conviction.” The little affair was noticed 
in the Field, Country Life, and Morning Post of December 19th, 
1903, or thereabouts, possibly also in other papers. As to 
bloodhounds more nonsense has found itself in print than 
enough! In town crimes the bloodhound has no place, but in 
the country he has a chance—if he can get there before the 
journalist and the amateur detective. Twenty-four hours 
trampling by the large-footed and many-footed will spoil any 
hound’s chance.—I am, Sir, &c., Artuur O, Muni, 

Winkworth Hanger, Hascombe, Godalming. 


“FIRST 





“WINTER CUCKOOS.” 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—In an article on “ Winter Cuckoos” in the Spectator of 
March Ist my inquiries relating to the Harpenden cuckoo are 
referred to. As the bird was seen again by the same observers 
on Sunday, February 23rd, I went over to Harpenden to see it. 
On both occasions the bird had been seen to fly out of a holly 
bush ina lane. This was the cuckco of which W. B. T. wrote 
(Daily Mail, February 21st): “I have gone into the evidence 
carefully and it seems much stronger than has been made to 
appear. . . . The statement that he (the ‘noted man of 
science’) saw and heard the bird was inaccurate, but there 
was no sort of doubt expressed that what he ‘saw and 
watched’ was a cuckoo.” Il regret to say that when I arrived 
at Harpenden “the noted man of science” adopted a very 
Adam-like attitude, and tkrew all the responsibility upon 
“Eve.” The result of my visit is that I have no doubt what- 
ever that the “cuckoo” was a missel-thrush, and I think that 
those who reported it are now of the same opinion; at all 
events neither the missel-thrush nor the sparrow hawk was 
known to them by sight before.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Woburn Abbey, Woburn. M. BEDFORD. 


[To tne Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” ]} 
Srr,—I am not a scientific naturalist, but I have noticed the 
difference between the note of the true cuckoo and the boy’s 
imitation. The cuckoo dwells on the first syllable, the last 
syllable being always short. The boy naturally delights in 
dwelling on the last syllable, the 60¢.—I am, Sir, &ec., E. 





FIERCE JUMPING HEDGEHOGS. 
[To tus Epiror or tHe “Srecrator,.”’] 
Srr,—While staying by the sea in North Northumberland in 
early summer one year, we had for us a new experience with 
hedgehogs, and, being keen but ignorant naturalists, would 
be most grateful for the opinion of any of your corre- 
spondents, also so interested, on the subject. Our house 
was practically on the seashore and had a walled garden. 
We often came across hedgehogs on the links, and, having 
only known them hitherto as harmless little things living on 
beetles and bread and milk, brought six of them home and 
put them into the inner garden. We fed them well, and only 
noticed that they were not so shy as others we had had else- 
where. The birds were also fond of this garden. In an apple 
tree a blackbird had hatched four young ones, and just as 
they were ready to fly one fell, or was pushed out of the 
nest. It toppled into a gooseberry bush below, and there 
perched quite eighteen inches from the ground. Immediately 
almost there were little squeaks and squeals from different 
parts of the garden, and we saw the hedgehogs race to the 
spot. One jumped twice at the bird, pulling it down with its 
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second attempt, and then all of them tore it in pieces and 
devoured it, fighting among themselves for the remains. It 
all happened so quickly and took us so much by surprise that 
we did not think of rescuing the poor bird until too late. 
While watching them my brother did not notice one sniffing 
round his feet. He got a sharp bite just above bis tennis 
shoe. Are they naturally so actively carnivorous, and is it not 
unusual for them to be able to jump like this >—I am, Sir, &c., 
Codeslaw House, Durham. E. J. Harrison. 


MORE DOG STORIES. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srscrator.”’] 

S1z,—I can vouch for the truth of the following stories of a 
young fox-terrier. ‘Billy,’ who is a Devonshire dog, has a dog 
friend who lives next door, and is regularly supplied with 
bones, while ‘ Billy’ is expected to lead the simple life on 
small puppy biscuits (“Ovals”). The two dogs apparently 
put their noses together, and arranged a regular system of 
exchange of diet, which has continued for over six months, to 
their mutual satisfaction. One day ‘ Billy’ was presented by 
his friend’s mistress with two specially luscious chop bones. 
He received them with evident gratitude, and, trotting off, 
returned with five puppy biscuits, which he laid at the feet of 
his benefactor. A truly generous rate of payment! At 
another time ‘ Billy’ developed a habit of saving from his 
supper two biscuits, which he presented to his master and 
mistress when they came down to breakfast next morning. 
When a visitor arrived ‘ Billy’ took no notice of her for one 
or two mornings, but then, evidently feeling that he had been 
lacking in hospitality, he saved three biscuits, and the visitor 
had her share as long as she remained.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Budleigh Salterton, Devon. Essa CORNWALLIS. 

[‘ Billy’ is evidently an unconscious follower of Bastiat 
and the Spectator, and realizes that the exchange basis is the 
only one on which a just and progressive social order can be 
founded. He has come to see that exchange is a union of 
forces.—Ep. Spectator. | 








A MEMORIAL TO GEORGE GISSING, 
{To tue Epitor oF THE “Spectator."’) 

Sir,—It has been thought by some among the large and increas- 
ing number of those who honour George Gissing and his work 
that the time has come when some permanent memorial of him 
should be provided. The recognition which came to him only 
towards the close of a life spent largely in a long struggle against 
adversity is now secure; he has a place, distinct and apart, but 
indefeasibly his own, among the writers of his age, and those who 
know something more of him than his books will desire to com- 
memorate the man as well as the writer. It is proposed that the 
memorial should take the form of a scholarship for the encourage- 
ment of literary studies, and that this should be attached to the 
University of Manchester, where, under its earlier style of the 
Owens College, his own student days were passed, and his first 
literary distinctions won. The University authorities have 
signified their cordial assent to this proposal. It is hoped that 
the sum raised may be not less than £2,000. Of this, £200 has 
already been promised. Donations, large or small, are invited, 
and may be sent to the honorary treasurer, at Kilsant House, 
Broadway, Worcestershire.—We are, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD BENNETT. M. E. Sapuer, 

James BrockBANK. Vice Cygaeiion of Leeds 

* nani . niversity. 

> tonaeny Arena Tomas Sreccomss., 


; r2 . A. W. Ward, 
jon nN GALSWORTHY. Master of Peterhouse. 
C. H. Herrorp. 


H. G. Wetts. 
A. N. MonxkHovuss. 


a Percy WITHERS, 
C. E. Montaave. Hon. Treasurer, 





“VERIFY YOUR REFERENCES.” 
[To tHe Epirorn oF THe “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—One of your correspondents writes in the issue of March Ist : 
“ Believers . . . rejoice with St. Paul that the ‘fruit of the Spirit 
isin all goodness.'’” And so we could not choose but hear a 
Sunday ago in our Anglican churches, when Ephesians v. 9 was 
read in the Epistle for the day. But may I refer your correspon- 
dent and his readers to the Revised Version: “The fruit of the 
light is in all goodness” —a statement which is in keeping with 
the context, as the words quoted (from A.V.) arenot? Yet, again: 
“Verify your references.”—I am, Sir, &c., » OvtTIis. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily Le held to Le in 
ogreement with the views therein cayressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, cr in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 











POETRY. 


—_—>——_ 


ASH-TREE AND HAZEL. 
“Pray that your flight be not in wintry weather.” 
So has He warned us, tender for all other ; 
Yet it was winter when they fled together, 
He and His mother. 


“Trees of the woodland, give me now your fuel, 
That warmth and comfort His sweet life may cherish, 
Else in the midnight dark and cold and cruel 
My Son will perish.” 


Answered the ash, “ My branches grow too greenly, 
Less fit to kindle than to quench a fire ; 
Yet to give all is not to offer meanly, 
Have thy desire.” 


Answered the hazel, “ Though no more I flourish, 
Though leaf and blossom fail the copse to gladden, 
If the world’s Saviour thus my death might nourish, 
I should not gadden.” 


Therefore the hazel bears her catkin token, 
Long ere the chilly winter has departed; 
Therefore the ashwood burns when freshly broken, 
Ever warm-hearted. 








BOOKS. 


_—_-—~——— 


FOUR STAGES OF GREEK RELIGION.* 
GREEK religion, Professor Murray observes in his preface, 
used—save for mythology—to be “a deserted territory ; now 
it is at least a battle-ground.” This is, of course, clear gain. 
What people fight over they care for. But when controversy 
rages, as just now, over Greek religion, there is peculiar need 
that some oneshould intervene who stands a little outside; some 
one who cares intensely, yet has no personal axe to grind; 
some one, also, whose instincts are constructive, not contro- 
versial, who cares to build, not to destroy, and whose ripe 
scholarship is not yet severed and fallen from the tree of 
knowledge. Professor Murray owns himself, and rightly, to 
be first and foremost a literary scholar ;— 

“If ever the present differences resolved themselves into a 
single fight with shillelaghs between the scholars and the 
anthropologists, I should without doubt wield my reluctant 
weapon on the side of the scholars, Scholarship is the rarer, 


harder, less popular and perhaps the more permanently valuable 
work, and it certainly stands more in need of defence at the 
moment.” 

But he is a literary scholar who has come to recognize that 
Greek literature bas its roots in religion: that this religion 
can only be imaginatively realized through the study of 
anthropology. 

“In the meantime I can hardly understand how the purest of 
‘pure scholars’ can fail to feel his knowledge enriched by the 
savants who have compelled us to dig below the surface of our 
classical tradition and to realize the imaginative and historical 
problems which so often lie concealed beneath the smooth security 
of a verbal ‘ construe.’” 

It is this “smooth security,” with its hidden reef of 
ignorance, that has well-nigh wrecked the ship of classical 
learning, or, at least, of classical education. 

Wisely, we think, the writer abstains at the outset from any 
set definition of religion, but he gives us its characteristic marks. 
Religion deals with “the uncharted region of human experi- 
ence.” Moreover, and this is important, religion deals with 
this province “ not tentatively by the normal methods of patient, 
intellectual research, but directly, and by methods of emotion, 
or sub-conscious apprehension.” Most important of all is the 
third characteristic, which follows inevitably from the first 
(p. 19). 

“The uncharted region surrounds us on every side and is 
apparently infinite ; consequently, when once the things of the 
uncharted region are admitted as factors in our ordinary conduct 
of life they are apt to be infinite factors, overruling and swamping 
all others. The thing that religion forbids is a thing never to be 
done; not all the inducements that this life can offer weigh at all 
in the balance. Indeed, there is no balance. The man who makes 

® Four Stages of Greek Religion: Studies based on a Couyse of Lectures 
delivered ia April, 1912, at Columbia University. By Gilbert Murray, Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 
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terms with his conscience is essentially non-religious: the religious 
man knows that it will profit him nothing if he gain all this finite 
world and lose his state in the infinite and eternal.” 

Man, according to Professor Murray, must be religious, it is 
part of his birthright as man; he is compelled to have some 
relation towards the uncharted, the mysterious tracts of life 
which on all sides surround him. His method must be to a 
large extent very much “ what St. Paul calls xiors, or faith.” 
This “ faith” is at heart the foe of dogma, because it is always 
reaching out to what can neither be grasped by the senses nor 
‘nalysed by the conscious reason, 

“What we gain thus is an insecure but a precious possession. 
We gain no safe dogma, but we gain much more. We gain 
something hard to define, which lies at the heart not only of 
religion, but of -art and try and all the higher strings of 
human emotion. I believe that at times we actually gain practical 
guidance in some questions where experience and argument fail.” 

As language feels its way unconsciously to distinctions 
unrecognized by the conscious intellect, so faith puts out her 
hand to new and higher moralities undreamt of by mere 
reason. 

What, then, was the Greek attitude towards “the uncharted”? 
This is the question discussed in four fascinating chapters, 
each tempting to a separate review, each full not only of 
new things but of old truths shining in a new light. The 
“Saturnia Regna” owes most to anthropology; it deals with 
those early days of Greek religion before Greece has clearly 
differentiated herself from what Dr. Pruess has pleasantly 
called the “Urdummheit,” or age of “primal stupidity,” 
an age from which Greece emerged with singular sureness 
and swiftness. “The lightening of this cloud, the taming of 
this blind dragon, must rank,” Professor Murray says, with 
his own .felicity of phrase (p. 53), “among the very greatest 
services that Hellenism wrought for mankind.” 

It is, however, in the next chapter, “The Olympian 
Conquest,” that we have the book at its most characteristic, 
at its best. The “ Urdummbeit” is common to all religions ; 
the Olympians are essentially Greek, and they have been 
singularly misunderstood, overpraised, overblamed. The 
controversy over these Olympians has, indeed, almost resolved 
itself of late into a temperamental clash, and it was high time 
for some scholar who was “above the thunder ” to intervene 
and to point out the via media when, as usual, truth was 
walking neglected. ‘The chapter on the Olympians, Professor 
Murray states, 

“may be said to have grown out of Miss Harrison’s writing. She 
has by now made the title of ‘Olympian ’ almost a term of reproach, 
and thrown down so many a scornful challenge to the canonical 
gods of Greece that I have ventured on this attempt to explain 
their historical origin and plead for their religious value.” 

A recent reviewer has told Miss Harrison that her besetting 
sin is a too “ardent docility,” an intemperate adhesion to 
new views. We hope, and indeed feel sure, that she will be 
true to her instincts and gratefully accept Professor Murray's 
correction of her position, a correction which is indeed no 
mere correction but a recreation. 

The gods of Homer are neither simple nor primitive; so 
much is now conceded by even the most conservative 
scholars., They are complex products, and’ it is just this 
complexity that Professor Murray, in convincing fashion, 
resolves. The Olympians bear traces of a threefold process 
through which they have passed: they originated among the 
old conquering Achaioi, they were developed in the Ionian 
epic schools, they found a final home in Athens, The 
evidence is simple, and, once stated, conclusive. Long ago 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out that the Iliad has a trinity of 
gods holding a position manifestly superior to the rest— 
Zeus, Apollo, and Athena. Professor Murray explains this 
mysterious supremacy. Zeus is the Acbwan Sky-God; 
Apollo, with certain northern elements, is essentially the 
Sun-God of the Ionian Delos; Athena is Athens incarnate, 
the Maiden of Athens. Zeus is always a conqueror, never a 
creator, and it is this conquering, feasting, buccaneering 
element in Olympus, this Achaan trait, that offends certain 
temperaments, and this, but for the magic of Homer, would 
have offended a contemporary of Pheidias (p. 60). 

“In all probability, if a Greek of the fifth century, like 
#¥schylus or even Pindar, bad met a group of the real Hellenes 
er Achaioi of the Migration, he would have set them down as so 
many obvious and flaming barbarians.” 

The mortal weakness of the Olympians is that they are deities 
denaturalized, cut loose from their local sanctities, their 





primaeval rituals, and yet it may be that this mortal weaknoss 

ras the source of their unique strength. They are “ artists’ 
dreams, ideals, allegories, symbols of something beyond them. 
selves” ; they are hollow and empty in one sense, yet in another 
sense shrines always ready to be tenanted by a new and living 
imagination. Best of all, “they issued no creeds that contra. 
dicted knowledge, no commands that made man sin against 
his own inner light.” 

In one respect we feel Professor Murray, always reny 
rather for defence than attack, does the Olympians somet}):; 
more than justice. They are not quite as religious as he would 
have us think them, though they stand always for civilized 
advance. Religion, according to his definition (p. 111), deals 
with “the uncharted.” Now, again, on his own showing, 
“the essential postulate of the Olympian religion was that t 
world is governed by a number of definite personal gods, possessed 
of a human sense of justice and fairness, and capable of being 
influenced by normal human motives.” 

This region of human motive is not “ the uncharted ” ; its gods 
are but glorified men, objects not of awe but admiration. 

We wish that space allowed to follow in detail tle downfall 
of these Olympians. Their place was taken by Chance and 
Fate. 

“ How little difference there is between the two apparently con- 

tradictory conceptions, ‘Chance would have it so,’ ‘It was fated 
to be.” The sting of both phases—their pleasant bitterness when 
played with, their quality of poison when believed—lies in their 
denial of the value of human endeavour.” 
That is a sentence to meditate over, and in the whole third 
chapter, ‘‘The Failure of Neroe,” and indeed throughout the 
book, there are many such sentences, which make us feel how 
much patient thinking, how much sheer bard work has gone 
to the making of a style of such simplicity and transparence. 

As becomes a scholar, Professor Murray brings out of his 
treasure-house things old as well as new. Old, but how little 
known is the treatise by Sallustius On the Gods and the World, 
a full translation of which constitutes the Appendix. It is the 
“last Protest of Paganism against Atheism,” an Atheism 
which to Julian included Christianity, and it is, in fact, our one 
and only authoritative Pagan Creed or Catechism. We are 
ourselves among the readers who “ will regret ” that Greek as 
well as English were not given, but we understand a scholar’s 
reluctance to republish a text of which he has not been 
able to examine the MSS. We must hope that he will shortly 
give us an edition with full commentary. 

Meantime Professor Murray gives us a delightful picture of 
the friendship of Sallustius with Julian, at whose desire 
Sallustius wrote the treatise. Julian’s eighth Oration is a 
“Consolatio” to himself upon the “ Departure of Sallustius,” 
the man of guileless and clean free-speech, who loved the 
emperor so well he was not afraid to contradict him. 

“Tf one thinks of it, Julian, for all his gentleness, must have 
been an alarming emperor to converse with. His standard of 
conduct was not only uncomfortably high, it was also a little 
unaccountable. The most correct and blameless court officials 
must often have suspected that their master locked upon them as 
simply wallowing in sin. And that feeling does not promote ease 
or truthfulness.” 

We thank Professor Murray for a wise and wholly lovable 
book, a book full of the writer’s favourite virtue Sophrosyne, 
a Sophrosyne sweetened and salted always by the saving grace 
of humour. 





THE NEW GUINEA EXPEDITION.* 
Now that the world is growing too well known and horizons 
are shrinking, the New Guinea snow mountains remain one 
of the chief lures left to the explorer. They were first 
discovered by Janz Carstensz as early as 1623, and his name 
has appropriately been given to the highest visible peak. 
Exploration languished till within the last few years, when no 
fewer than eight expeditions penetrated the Dutch section of 
the island. The most important were the three led by Dr. 
Lorentsz, who, after two failures, reached the snows of the 
Wilhelmina peaks at the eastern endof the Nassau range. The 
expedition which Captain Rawling chronicles in the present 
volume was organized by the Ornithologists’ Union, and was 
primarily intended to investigate the animal life of the island. 
It was under the leadership of Mr. Walter Goodfellow, 
assisted by Mr. Stalker and Mr. Shortridge—all experienced 





* The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies. By Captain C., G, Rawling, C.LE. 
Loxdon : Seeley, Service, and Co, [16s, net. } 
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collectors—with Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston, who had explored 
Ruwenzori as medical officer, and Dr. Marshall, who had 
been on the Shackleton Expedition, and Captain Rawling 
ag surveyors and cartographers. The expedition was there- 
fore not organized in the first instance for geographical work, 
and its success is to be judged rather by its zoological and 
botanical results than by the distance which it penetrated 
into new country. The history of past adventure bas shown 
that the collecting and the exploring motives are never quite 
compatible. Some errors of judgment were made at the start, 
and persistent ill-luck dogged them to the end. The coolies 
reervited in the Archipelago were unsatisfuctory, the natives 
were capricious, and only the ten Gurkhas were of the stuff 
of pioneers. The packing of the supplies was faulty, and 
the excessive humidity of the island ruined everything which 
was not hermetically sealed. As far as the white members 
were concerned, the provisions were the worst conceivable, for 
they had been largely bought from the Shackleton Expedition, 
and what is good for the Antarctic ice is highly unsuitable 
for the equator. Bully beef and pea soup became a terror to 
life at 86 degrees in the shade, and somewhere on the beaches 
of the Aru Islands lie, unsold and unsaleable, the cases of 
Antarctic pea flour. The expedition was entirely destitute of 
the comforts of life, and, since they had no launch, had 
to suffer needless toils in the endless waterways. Mr. Stalker 
unfortunately lost his life at the beginning, and both Mr. 
Goodfellow and Mr. Shortridge had to leave in broken 
health before the end. Of the four hundred Europeans 
and natives who landed, only eleven lasted out the fifteen 
months. Twelve per cent. died in the country. The rain 
practically never stopped. In the dry season sometimes four 
and a half inches would fall during the day. In the first year it 
rained on three hundred and thirty days, and on two hundred 
and ninety-five days the rain was accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. On one occasion the whole land was under 
water. Let it be added that every kind of noxious mosquito, 
leech, fly, and snake abounded; that there were no food 
plants of much use in the forests and no large animals except 
the pig, cassowary, and cuscus; and that the whole time of 
the expedition was spent in cutting through dense, dark 
forests, with only very rarely a glimpse in the pauses of the 
rain of the far mountains; und some idea may be formed of 
the physical and mental discomforts of the work. It says 
much for the stamina of Mr. Wollaston, Dr. Marshall, and 
Captain Rawling that they endured to the end, and it says an 
immense deal for the vitality of Captain Rawling that he has 
been able to make out of such dismal experiences such a 
delightful book, Out of the most crushing discomforts he 
seems to have extracted amusement, and he can see the 
humour of situations which to most men would have been 
unrelieved misery. Mr. Wollaston has already issued an 
interesting book on the enterprise, but there was room and 
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Eventually the explorers made their way- 
toa larger river to the east, the Kamura, and then to the 
Watuikwa. After more than a yeur’s delay they succeeded 
in pushing up the glen of a stream called the Iwaka to the 
neighbourhood of the first of the high mountains, Mount 
Godman. They had endless difficulties, for their supplies 
were short, and they only succeeded in crossing a flooded river 
through a magnificent feat of heroism on the part of one of 
the Gurkhas. They managed to climb to a height of 5,600 
feet, where they found an open space from which the whole 
Nassau range could be seen and the map completed. Seme 
notion of the strangeness of the hills may be got from the fact 
that for the last thousand feet of the ascent they saw no solid 
ground, and had to walk on a layer of dead or live timber. 
The wall of the mountains proved to be a great cliff of lime- 
stone, little short of 10,000 feet in places, and probably 
the highest sheer precipice in the world. Whether this wall 
can be conquered in any part. and the snows of Oarstensz 
reached remains for Mr. Wollaston’s present expedition to 
determine. After that they returned to the coast and 
explored the mouths of the rivers, having some wild adventures 
in stormy seus in a crazy motor-boat. When the relief ship 
arrived the eleven who had lasted out the whole fifteen 
months were pretty nearly at the end of their endurance. 
Eight months is the maximum allowed by the Dutch Govern. 
ment for continuous service in New Guinea, and the eleven 
had continued for nearly double that time in constant toil and 
anxiety. 

Considering the difficulties and perpetual bad luck, the 
results were remarkable. Two thousand two hundred skins 
of birds were collected, comprising two hundred and thirty- 
five species, many of them new to science, besides a large 
quantity of entomological specimens;and a complete map was 
prepared of three thousand square miles of an unknown land 
Much interesting ethnological information was also collected 
The Papuans, especially the up-river natives, were on the whole 
friendly. They are a diseased and short-lived race, still 
dwelling in the Stone Age; and the explorers must have left 
a sorely puzzled community behind them. Among them 
widows wear “weeds” in the literal sense, adorning them- 
selves with a cloak, skirt, and poke-bonnet of grass. There 
is a most interesting account of the Pig Festival, where, after 
the pig is slain, women fling themselves weeping on its body— 
an odd parallel to certain classical rites. As the natives know 
only four large animals, they were immensely excited by 
pictures of cows and horses, as well as by photographs of 
fumous beauties from the English picture-papers, whom the 
explorers claimed as their wives and thereby acquired great 
prestige. One discovery of the expedition, however, far 
transcended all the rest, the finding in the foothills of a race 


| of pygmies, whom the natives called Tapiro. Captain Rawling 


to spare for Captain Rawling’s cheerful and _ vivacious | 


chronicle. 
dition, and he is the best of company in print. 
The initial mistake—impossible to avoid in a land so little 


known—was the choice of the river by which to approach the | 


hills. They chose the Mimika, which turned out to be a 
jungle-fed ditch coming from the foothills twenty miles 
short of the main ridge and sixty or seventy miles west of 
Carstensz. Had they gone further east and chosen the 
Utakwa river—up which Mr. Wollaston is now leading a 
fresh expedition—they would bave found a stream connecting 
directly with the snows. With much difficulty, owing to floods 
and indifferent coolies, they formed an advance camp at 
Parimau, on the Upper Mimika, but beyond that they found 
their progress stopped. They then attempted to strike a 
more hopeful stream further east, but in those dense forests, 
which own no paths, cross-country travelling is almost 
impossible. 

“Hopeless indeed does the outlook appear when the wanderer, 
hedged in by a wall of scrub and creeper which limits his vision 
toa distance of ten or twelve yards, realizes that he has lost his 
bearings; when the vastness of the forest seems to press upon 
him, and there is no sound to be heard but the drip, drip, of the 
water-laden trees, and the bubbling of the stinking bog under 
foot. His only chance of escape is to find a stream and follow it 
down till it joins the main river.” 

The natives increased the difficulty, for they were little use as 
guides, owing to the fact that the coast dwellers had no dealings 
with the upper river inhabitants, or the latter with the people 
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with a good deal of trouble penetrated to a pygmy village, 
where he won the little people to a moderate friendliness, 
though they stoutly refused to the last to reveal any of their 
womenkind. These pygmies are in advance of the plainsmen 
in several ways; for example, they build substantial wooden 
houses on piles instead of leaf huts, and they have words for 
the numerals up to ten, where the ordinary native stops short at 
two. Dr. H. 5S. Harrison contributes an interesting chapter 
on the discovery. He considers the New Guinea pygmies a 
new branch of the Negrito group, which hitherto has included 
only the Andamanese, the Aeta of the Philippines, and the 
Semang of the Malay Peninsula. - He rejects the hypothesis, 
which Captain Rawling seems to favour, that the size of the 
Tapiro has been reduced by generations of privation. The 
pygmy discovery was at least one solid achievement for an 
expedition which probably encountered greater cataclysms of 
ill-luck and endured more solid discomfort than any recent 
venture. 





THE ROYAL CRUISING CLUB JOURNAL.* 


One is told sometimes that there is a decline in the pastime 
of yachting—that yachting is “not what it used to be.” In 
certain senses it would be easy to produce proofs of the 
assertion. Some famous yacht-building yards are not so 
busy as im the old days; and the substitution of racing 
machines for the yachts of our fathers, which were both 





* The Royal Orwising Club Jowrnal: Season 19f9. London: Published hy the 
Cruising Club. 
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racers and cruisers, was a revolution that necessarily cut off 
the active interest of a good many people. But there are 
compensations—compensations so ample that we are inclined 
to say that the profit has been distinctly greater than the loss. 

The number of amateur seamen who navigate their own 
vessels has considerably increased. One of the most curious 
sights in England, a revelation indeed to those who come 
upon it for the first time, is the river Crouch with its thicket 
of masts at Burnham. The fine sailing reaches of the river 
run far inland, and at Fambridge the fleet of small yachts 
grows in size yearly. Thirty years ago there were not many 
yachts at Burnham, and we dare say not one at Fambridge. 
In hardly any of these yachts are paid hands employed. That 
is one compensation—the rise of a much larger number of 
capable amateur seamen. And another compensation is that 
the quality of the seamanship among those who sail their own 
vessels also continually advances. For proof one need only 
look at the annual journal of the Royal Cruising Club. 
The Club offers prizes for cruises well carried out and 
suitably described in condensed narratives by amateur skippers. 
We think it was that famous cruiser, Mr. McMullen, who 
related how even in his time the habits of amateurs had 
become much more confident and adventurous. He re- 
membered how when he was a boy he was taken for a sail 
together with some friends by a professional seaman in the 
mouth of the Thames; on the approach ofa squall the skipper 
rushed to the companion and shouted to his amateur crew 
who were Lelow, “On deck, on deck, gentlemen, please! 
Down sail! A squall is coming!” And the amateurs rode 
out the squall under bare masts, as that was what amateurs 
weve expected to do. Mr. McMullen, a pioneer of audacious 
cruising in all weathers in small yachts, was thought 
to be reckless. He was certainly a very gallant seaman, 
but all the risks he took were legitimate “sporting 
risks,” well thought out beforehand and encountered with 
intelligence and coolness when they presented themselves. 
There are many McMullens to-day. We are all deploring the 
loss of one of the best of them through the death of Captain 
Oates in the Scott Expedition. By none is he lamented more 
than by his fellow-members of the Royal Cruising Club. 

Of ccurse, competitions in amateur cruising have their pit- 
falls; there is a tendency for skippers to outdo their rivals 
in adventurousness by taking risks which they ought not to 
take. In this way the competitions may defeat the very end 
which they ought to serve—the practice of souxd seamanship. 
The judges of the competitions have always to be on their 
guard against showy but radically unsound seamanship; and 
it is one of the most difficult things in the world to 
say whether the line that divides brilliance from folly has 
been passed, and whether the skipper ought to be penalized 
rather than applauded. Mr. McMullen once sailed a yacht of 
some twenty-six tons single-handed from France to his 
anchorage in England in order to enjoy the pleasure of putting 
to shame his two lazy paid hands who had mutinied against 
what they cald overwork. The episode suggests a point by 
way of illustration. An amateur skipper in a competition 
might undertake a cruise to, say, the Spanish coast, in a 
largish yacht with no help, or with the help of a child 
of ten. If he arrived in safety the skill of his seaman- 
ship would be demonstrated to admiration. The judges 
might justly feel that no other amateur had displayed 
skill to compare with his, but they would also feel 
—at least, we imagine so—that the feat was much more 
spectacular than sound. Judges of swimming do not encourage 
tests in the rapids of Niagara, The winners of the Royal 
Cruising Club prizes have so far never accomplished cruises 
under conditions which were not permissible. But one foresees 
that some day the knotty question may arise whether, in the 
heat of rivalry, the limit of pure adventurousness bas not been 
passed, and whether a prize may not have to go toa skipper 
who, while carrying out a comparatively commonplace enter- 
prise, has earned the prize on such considerations as his style 
of narrative and his faculty of conveying information. 

The chief prize of the Royal Oruising Club for last season 
was won by Mr. CO. O. Lynam, who rounded the North Cape 
in his fifteen-ton yaw]. Thus for the second season the winner 
has penetrated well into the Arctic Circle. He had the good 
luck to meet fair weather in this cruise in the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, and his log discloses a perfect fairyland for 
yachtsmen in the summer montha though it is no doubt a 





fearful coast in bad weather. As tuere is no darkness in the 
summer, you can double the length of your holiday, provided 
that you can keep awake. The prize of next importance wag 
won by Mr. Claud Worth, who, in a nine-and-a-half tonner, 
with two ladies for his crew, braved the larger but more 
familiar seas of the Bay of Biscay. He entered some ports 
previously unvisited by British yachtsmen and most imper. 
fectly charted. He did invaluable work in surveying some 
of these ports between Brest and the Loire, and making 
the admirable sketch-charts which are reproduced in the 
Journal. Mr. Justice Channell must have had many 
difficult qaarters of an hour before he decided which of 
these two cruises deserved the chief prize, and no doubt 
some critics will disagree with him—a possibility which he 
foresaw when he confessed to his ‘‘ considerable hesitation,’ 
Another prize for cruises in British waters was awarded to 
Mr. Stuart Garnett, who made an exciting dash, lasting eleven 
days, round Skye in a four-and-a-half tonner. Mr. Garnett, 
we fancy, is concerned in the administration of the Insurance 
Act, and we are therefore particularly impressed by his 
failure to insure his yacht. At the last moment “ Lloyd's 
would not quote.” In response to certain strictures by the 
Commodore of the Club on his almost chartless cruise of last 
year round the Land’s End, Mr. Garnett this year took charts, 
but his barometer, we learn, was not working very well after 
a year’s rest. However, as his time-table required that he 
should sail every day, perhaps it was just as well that he was 
saved from the depressing spectacle of a barometer that can 
be trusted when it is low. 

We quote a passage from Mr. Worth’s narrative, in which 
he describes a high sea in the Bay :— 

“When we drew clear of all shelter it was far bigger than 

anything I had ever before encountered in a small vessel, but 
fortunately it was also very long. It is difficult to guess the 
vertical height of a sea, so I will not attempt it, but ‘Tern’ 
seemed to travel only a very small part of the way down the back 
of a sea before our eyes were below the level of the crests. In 
the trough all our canvas was becalmed except just the peak of 
the mainsail. The yacht took it better than I should have 
thought possible for so small a vessel. In the rush down the 
slope she threw off a broad white wave on each side, as though 
she were being towed behind a fast steamer, and in the long 
climb up the face of the next sea she carried good steerage 
way right up to the top. We passed to leeward of our Audierne 
friend at a distance of about two seas, and were soon out on 
her weather bow. We could only see her when we both hap- 
pened to be on the top of a sea at the same time. She had 
reefs in both lugs. Her great beam and flat floor, though 
no doubt best for her ordinary work, evidently did not allow her 
to carry her way as ‘Tern’ did, for she lost steerage way before 
reaching the top of each sea, and once we saw her nearly broad- 
side on to it. It appeared to us that the lugger was being tried up 
to her limit. When next we saw her she had lowered her main lug 
and was running under foresail dead before the wind, apparently 
for the passage between the [le aux Moutons and the Glenan 
Isles. The rain had ceased, but the sky was heavily clouded. 
‘Tern’ was doing so well that there was no reason for us to go 
back; besides, we were not sure whether she would stay in such a 
sea, and we did not care to try experiments with the Glenan Isles 
only a few miles to leeward. In view of the fall in the glass and 
our inexperience of weather in the Bay, it seemed best to be 
cautious, so we decided to get well away to sea, so that if the 
weather should really become bad we might rely upon our sea 
anchor.” 
Mr. Worth’s log seems to us to be a model of what is required 
by the Royal Cruising Club; it is entertaining as a narrative, 
and it is also explicit and full of the hints which a competent 
seaman who can express himself well can give to less 
experienced seamen. The “ Pilotage Notes” will make easy 
for his followers what caused much anxiety to him. 





SIR NATHAN BODINGTON.* 

THE rise of the new Universities will be the subject of one 
of the most interesting chapters of a social history, some day 
to be written, of England and Wales in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The pessimists on elementary education, 
who are too many and too impatient, cannot find anything to 
carp at in this great movement, still only in its early youth. 
When the subject of this excellent little Memoir was a student 
at Oxford, apart from London and Durham Universities, which 
had been founded early in the centurz, Owens College at 
Manchester was almost the only example of a local institution 
of the higher education approaching even remotely to our idea 
of a University. Oxford and Cambridge reigned supreme 

* Sir Nathan Bodin First Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds: a 
Memoir, By William 4. Draper, M.A, London; Macmillanand Go.” (Se. net] 
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and alone, and it must be confessed that even they were little 
more than “aristocratic high schools,” as they were in fact 
calied by a distinguished German of that day. But the years 
spent by Bodington as a college tutor at Oxford saw the rise 
of local colleges in Wales, Birmingham, Leeds, Bristol, 
Sheffield, and, if we are not mistaken, Liverpool, every one of 
which has now grown into a University, in many departments 
doing a University’s work well, acting as a centre of culture, 
science, and education in a particular district, and steadily 
pressing on to reach a still higher standard of excellence. As 
in the Middle Ages, the birth of these institutions was due 
mainly to the wealth and energy of individuals not themselves 
engaged in education; but the work of steering them in the 
right direction on right principles fell mainly to men who had 
been trained in the old Universities, and had themselves been 
teachers of youth. 

Oxford and Cambridge are now so often criticized, so 
frankly told that they are mouldy and out of touch with 
modern life and democracy, that they may take credit to 
themselves that they were able in the last century to turn 
out men of exactly the type of mind and manners likely to 
be useful in the new movement. A man of research, of strong 
ardour lavished on a single subject, would have been quite out 
of place; he would have been continually fretting, like Mark 
Pattison, at the brain-destroying effect of the paraphernalia 
of educational organization. Nor, on the other hand, would 
a mere organizer, a “ glorified railway guard,” as T. E. Brown 
once called such a person, adequately answer the purpose 
But in that day the old Universities were producing a few 
men whose early steps in life had avoided both these extremes 
They were beginning to discover what that real learning 
meant, for which they felt unsatisfied longings, yet they 
retained the practical instincts of Englishmen, the power of 
speaking and writing with effect, and the faculty of persuading 
others to go with them in efficient work, whether it were the 
reform of an old institution or the building up of a young 
one. Of this valuable type of man reared at the old Universities 
Bodington was an excellent example, and Mr. Draper's brief 
but most excellent biography is a memoir not only of an 
individual but of the type he represents. Not indeed that 
the type is extinct, or likely to be so; but it is probably 
harder to find examples of it in the old Universities, now that 
the best men so quickly leave the country for India or Egypt, 
or for a long sojourn, devoted to research and excavation, in 
Greece or Italy. 

The story of Bodington’s life, though it was uneventful in 
the common meaning of the word, will be deeply interesting 
to all who can think back on the history of the higher 
education during the last fifty or sixty years. He had 
many advantages, or, rather, he came under many influences 
which helped to fit him for the work of his life. He 
came of a good old stock of Midland farmers or yeomen, 
and his mother, a woman of character and _ intellect 
above the average, came of another good Midland stock, 
so that he may be said to have been pure English—a 
rare thing in these days. He was sent to King Edward's 
School at Birmingham at a time when it was ruled by a fine 
scholar and capable man, and there made friends with two 
remarkable boys very unlike himself, Grant Allen and Churton 
Collins, who probably did much to widen his mental view and 
kindle his enthusiasm. As all three went to Oxford, these 
friendships led to many more with men of different types 
and varied interests. After taking a first-class in classics, 
Bodington was for a time a schoolmaster at Manchester and 
Westminster, but ere long was recalled to Oxford by the offer 
of a tutorship at Lincoln College, where Mark Pattison was 
then Rector. Mr. Draper is quite right in emphasizing the 
influence of Pattison on the new Fellow; for Pattison, in spite 
of his cyniciem and perversity in practical matters, had a 
strange way of leaving his impress on minds at all receptive, 
often without their being the least aware of it. He had lately 
published his remarkable book on Academic Reorganization, 
and this was quite enough of itself not only to convince an 
English educationist of his shortcomings, but to suggest right 
methods of amendment. Nor was it only Pattison who was of 
value to Bodington; his love of society and conversation 
brought him into contact with all the best minds of the Oxford 
of that day—an Oxford teeming with new ideas, some indeed 
impracticable, but stimulating none the less. When he left 
Oxford to take up the classical teaching in Mason College, 





Birmingham, he was already well equipped for a new sphere 
of work, not merely reform, but upbuilding in education. 
Before long his real chance came, and with little hesitation he 
accepted it. In 1883, at the instance of his Oxford friend, now 
Sir Arthur Riicker, he became Principal of the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds; there he spent the rest of bis life, and died in 
1911 as the first Vice-Chancellor of a flourishing University of 
Leeds. 

It would, of course, be a great mistake to suppose that the 
wonderful educational work done at Leeds in these twenty- 
eight years was entirely due to Bodington, and Mr. Draper is 
careful to avoid the suggestion. His skill and sincerity, which 
are manifest all through the book, are well seen in his 
presentation of Bodington, not as an original mind forcing 
his ideas on others, but as one who had a singular faculty of 
focussing the views of his various helpers and leading them 
in the right direction for immediate action. Full justice is 
done to these helpers in Leeds and Yorkshire and, above all, 
to the late Lord Ripon, who was Bodington’s faithful friend 
and counsellor during almost the whole of his time at Leeds. 
The book is, in fact, a record of the growth of a University 
brought into specially close connexion with the work and 
character of its first Vice-Chancellor. What really were 
Bodington’s special qualifications stand out clearly in the 
narrative. He could think out his problems with the aid of 
others until they became perfectly clear to himself; and, that 
once effected, he could persuade others to work with him in 
what he believed to be the right direction. If once or twice 
he seems to have been wrong, as in the question whether Leeds 
would do wisely to become an independent University, he 
never perversely stuck to his own view just because it was his 
own. Courteous, courageous, tactful, an excellent chairman, 
a thorough man of business, a true friend to his subordinates, 
and trusted and honoured by his students, be filled a position 
that for many years was a diffieult one with almost uniform 
success, and all who knew him and his work are now ready to 
agree that he was the right man for his task. 

The personal and domestic side of Bodington’s charaeter is 
touched in with skill and tact by his biographer, with the aid 
of Lady Bodington, the Bishop of Chester, and one or two 
other old friends. He found his recreation in games, which 
he dearly loved and took with that seriousness which was 
characteristic of him throughout life, in foreign travel, and, 
after his marriage, largely in motoring. His love of travel 
eventually brought him a devoted wife, an old friend whom he 
met after a long interval in the cathedral of Burgos. The 
four years of his married life were the happiest he ever spent, 
and when he died he was looking forward to a rest well 
deserved by one who had worked so long in good causes with 
indefatigable perseverance. 





A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE* 
CotoneL Lona has a grievance, a theory, and several 
prejudices, all of which have survived a life full of exploit 
and adventure without any diminution of their natural 
vigour. His grievance is that he has not been given sufficient 
credit for his discovery of Lake Ibrahim and exploration of 
the Victoria Nile. These feats the Colonel actually performed 
in 1874 when acting in the Khedive’s service under Gordon, 
who sent him in command of a force into Uganda. It was a 
notable feat daringly accomplished in the face of great diffi- 
culties, and one is predisposed to sympathize with Colonel 
Long, but unfortunately he does not make the ground of his 
complaint quite clear. His ach evement has not, in fact, been 
without recognition. Sir Har:y Jobnston, for instance, 
expressly refers to it in his His'ory of the Colonization of 
Africa, which was published in 1899. Colonel Long’s wrath 
is most inflamed by the fact that the name which he gave 
the Jake (Ibrahim) has been changed for a native name 
(this change seems to have been originally made by 
Gordon himself), and that on a map published under the 
authority of the Royal Geographical Society in 1882 
the date of the discovery was given as 1875 and not 1874. 
Now 1875 was the year of Stanley's famous expedition, and 
the Colonel suspects that this change was made in order to 
give Stanley and Great Britain the credit which should have 
fallen to Long and the Khedive. He hints at intrigues 
and corruptions in the Royal Geographical Society itself. 








* My Life in Four Continents, By Colonel Chailié-Long. 2 vole, Londen 
Hutch! nson and Co. (24s, net.) . 
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Respected names are muttered with much shaking of the 
head, But the actual basis of the charge is never clearly 
made out. None the less, the injustice which the Colonel 
believes that he suffered leads him into many attacks upon 
Stanley. 

But there is no space for an examination of these battles 
of the Titans. Let us turn to our author’s theory. It 
has been said that Long served under Gordon. Like all 
who came in contact with that strange personality he was 
fascinated by it, and like others who shared that fascina- 
tion his resentment at the circumstances of Gordon’s death 
have led him to look about for some back upon which to lay 
the burden of the tragedy. The theory which he formulates 
is as follows: Gordon, he says, merely went to the 
Soudan aa an incident in his main design, which was 
to proceed south and annex the equatorial provinces to 
Belgium. He never meant to stay in the Soudan, but when 
he suggested that he should go south and hand over 
his command to Zobeir, he was forbidden to do so by 
the British Government. The suggestion seems to be that 
the Government deliberately kept him in Khartoum and 
delayed sending relief through jealousy of King Leopold, and 
the responsibility for this is placed without disguise on Lord 
Cromer, These conjectures are chiefly founded on a passage 
in Modern Egypt, which shows that at the beginning of 
February 1884 Gordon wrote to Lord Cromer stating bis 
intention of withdrawing into Equatoria to act for King 
Leopold, and that the Government forbade him to go south 
of Khartoum. But in truth the supposed revelation amounts 
to very little. The correspondence was renewed in March 
and the facts as to this renewal have always been well known. 
Moreover the theory ignores many important considerations. 
The proposal was really only one of the many schemes which 
were perpetually forming like bubbles in Gordon’s active 
brain, to be communicated, as soon as formed, by letter or 
telegraph to Cairo. Moreover, Lord Cromer shows that 
Gordon did not look on himself as bound by the Government’s 
prohibition. In April he telegraphed that he considered 
himself free to go to Equatoria when he wished. As to 
Zobeir, there were a hundred reasons against employing him, 
though probably it would have been well if be had been 
employed. Not the least important was the fact that 
Gordon himself had recommended his deportation to Cyprus 
only a few days before he began to urge his promotion to 
the governorship of the Soudan. 

But enough space has been given to these controversies. 
They occupy a large part (perhaps too large a part) of 
the book, but they are by no means the whole of it. 
Colonel Long gives an interesting sketch of Gordon’s 
character, amplifying the view already taken by Burton 
and Sir William Butler. It is not the conventional view 
of Gordon, for it makes him less of a saint and more of 
a human being, but it is probably nearer the truth than 
the popular canonization. Whether conventional saint or 
not, Gordon was certainly a hero, and this fact Colonel 
Long fully recognizes. There is scarcely space to give any 
hint, of the author’s numerous adventures. He has seen the 
Lotophagi and himself tasted of the drowsy fruit. Alone 
with two men he fought and beat seven hundred. He rode 
into Uganda the first horse ever seen there and was taken for 
acentaur. Tales of blood and tales of wonder abound in every 
chapter, while the description of the Court of Korea, where the 
author was consul during the late eighties, is fall of strange- 
ness and humour. One closes the book with the feeling 
that, but for the author’s determination to establish his own 
reputation, it might have been a first-rate record of adventure. 
But one must remember that had it not been for that deter- 
mination the two portly volumes would probably never have 
been written. 





A GREAT PRESBYTERIAN-* 
Ar this moment, when the Scottish Churches are at last in 
sight of union, Mr. Gordon’s Life of one of the chief apostles 
of Presbyterian unity is of special value. It is a model 
ecclesiastical biography, written with perfect judgment and 
moderation, and admirably arranged so as to reveal its subject 
in the different. phases of his activity. Few ministers have 


played a more varied part in church work than Professor 
Charteris. Born in Annandale, of old Border stock, he began 
with a mining parish in Ayrshire, passed to a rural parish in 
Galloway, and, while still in his ’twenties, succeeded John 
Caird in the most important of Glasgow charges. At thirty. 
three he became a professor in Edinburgh University, and 
began to play an important part in the Church courts. At 
the same time he conducted a large mission church, founded 
the magazine of the Church of Scotland, as well as its guild 
and deaconess system, and worked indefatigably for foreign 
missions. All this story Mr. Gordon tells sympathetically 
and attractively. He gives us a delightful picture of the early 
days in the Annandale schoolhouse and of the friends who 
surrounded Charteris at the different stages in his life. 
Religious biograpbies are apt to err on the side of fulsome- 
ness, but Mr. Gordon is always pleasantly judicial, and shows 
a remarkable power of sketching character easily and con- 
vincingly. 

But the chief importance of the book is as a contribution to 
a highly controversial and difficult period of Scottish Church 
history. The story has been told by Dr. Rainy’s biographer 
from one side, and it is well to have the same events recorded 
from the point of view of the Church of Scotland. Mr. 
Gordon begins by providing a useful and fair-minded sum- 
mary of the great conflict of the Disruption. Professor 
Charteris first entered ecclesiastical politics in connexion 
with the movement for the abolition of patronage, which began 
in 1866. Patronage was a civil right with a certain money 
value, and the Church of Scotland proposed to buy up the 
right at a price which was afterwards fixed at one year's 
value. It is an interesting bit of history, and Mr. Gordon 
makes it clear that the Church of Scotland, so far from 
appealing to the State without consulting the Free Church, 
made privately repeated overtures which were declined. 
When the reform was carried by Disraeli’s Ministry Mr. 
Gladstone opposed it on grounds which were neither very 
logical nor very creditable. Lord Selborne well summed up the 
common-sense view of the opposition of the Free Church. 

-“To me, the proposition that, by the refusal or neglect of 
Parliament in 1843 to do anything which might have removed the 
causes of the schism, the Free Church had acquired a vested 
interest in the continuance of a system of patronage regarded by 
the seceders as wrong in principle, . . this proposition seemed to 
me destitute of reasonableness or justice.” 

Patronage having been abolished, Charteris set himself 
zealously to work for Presbyterian union. Generally speaking, 
the laymen of Scotland have been more in favour of the move- 
ment than the clergy, and it was met at first from the opposition 
side by an agitation for Disestablishment. Mr. Gladstone, whose 
Scottish ecclesiastical policy was uniformly ill-inspired, lent 
himself to the cause, and the whole resources of the Church 
were mobilized to resist it. The Church was full of 
signs of reviving life when the Disestablishment cry was 
raised, and this was all that was needed to produce a new 
loyalty and devotion. The attack failed, largely because of 
its foolish identification with the Liberal Party programme, 
for one of the arguments used by the disestablishers in 
their petition of 1884 was that “our immense Liberal majority 
is perplexed and demoralized.” Those who desire will find 
in Mr. Gordon’s pages the curious tale of Mr. Gladstone's 
behaviour on the question during his Midlothian campaign. The 
attack failed dismally, and the new forces in Scottish life are, 
we are glad to think, moving away from the sectarian 
jealousy which gave it birth. The old unbappy things are 
becoming far off, and soon, we hope, will be forgotten. Noone 
can expect from the different churches any rigid uniformity of 
view as to past episodes in their history. The question is 
whether the forces of disruption have not now spent themselves, 
whether the scandal and folly of disunion is not now too 
great to be borne. The broad issue for which Charteris 
fought is now clear to Scotsmen, and there is a good hope of 
that settlement by consent which for two -generations ‘hag 
been the dream of the wise and good in both churches. 





HENRY THE THIRD.* 
Miss Noreare has given us several interesting books which 
deal with the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Her England 
Under the Angevin Kings enables us to realize the characters 





* The ife of Archibald Hamilton Charteris, D.D., LL.D. 
Arthur Gordon. London: Hodder and Stoughton. (10s. 64. n: 
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* The Cfnerty DA Henry the Third. By Kate Norgate. London: Maemillaa 
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of a virile dynasty. In her John Lackland she proves that an 
unpopular sovereign is not so black as he is painted. The 
Angevin Empire of Henry II., to which Normandy and the 
English conquests of the Normans were added by inheritance, 
and which was increased still further by a splendid marriage, 
in size and wealth overshadowed the French monarchy. The 
latter, however, contained the seeds not only of growth, but 
of consolidation; and these elements of strength were fostered 
by a succession of wise and eminently capable sovereigns. 
The realm of Henry IL, on the other band, contained 
more elements of disruption than of cohesion. Forcible 
and strong as the Angevin dynasty was, prudence and 
wisdom were not its chief characteristics, as they were of 
Louis the Seventh, and still more of Philip Augustus. Against 
such antagonists a more cautious ruler than John would, in 
the circumstances, have had little chance of ultimate success. 
A stronger king might have delayed the catastrophe or have 
made a better fight; but in the end Normandy and the other 
provinces were bound to coalesce with the French monarchy, 
and England was bound to separate from France. Even the 
great kings who succeeded Henry the Third could not resist 
the treble processes of French and British consolidation, and 
of separation between the British Isles and France. There- 
fore John is not personally so weak and culpable as he has 
been represented. Nor do we think that in the quarrel with 
his barons and clergy all the faults were on one side. We 
must remember, too, that ecclesiastics were the historians of 
the conflict, and their evidence, to say the least of it, is not 
impartial. 

This new volume by Miss Norgate continues the story from 
the time of John’s death. Never did the fortunes of England 
and of the monarchy appear so hopeless. John’s heir was a 
little boy. A large part of the country was either in the 
military possession of the Dauphin Louis or committed 
to his allegiance. A great deal of the remainder was 
under the control of turbulent nobles, desirous chiefly of 
playing for their own hand. The situation was saved by the 
prudence of the Legate Gualo, by the integrity and com- 
petence of William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke; but also, as 
we must not forget, by the loyalty and capacity of John’s 
foreign servants, Peter des Roches, the martial Bishop of 
Winchester, of Falkes de Bréauté, and others like them. These 
men have usually received less than justice from our English 
historians, who have themselves been biassed by the ecclesias- 
tical chroniclers; and they had their own reasons for disliking 
the servants of the Crown. It is surely to John’s credit that 
be was able to form such a body of capable and devoted 
servants; and it is even more to their credit that his castles 
and treasure were held faithfully for his successor. As to 
the Legates, Miss Norgate proves that Gualo and Pandulf 
exercised their authority with moderation and prudence; and 
there can be no doubt that the Papal protection was of great 
service during Henry's minority. Nevertheless, we think that 
John’s submission to the Pope as his feudal superior was 
unlawful, and mischievous both to Church and State. The 
whole principle was unsound. Instead of consolidating the 
Church it weakened it, by materializing its spiritual influence, 
and bringing it into collision with the civil governments and 
the growing forces of nationality. It was impossible that 
England or any sovereign power should continue to be a tem- 
poral fief of the Apostolic See. 

Miss Norgate puts before us a stirring and dramatic scene, 
as vivid and picturesque as a book of Froissart. The accounts 
of the sieges of Lincoln and Dover are exceedingly well done. 
Most skilful and interesting are the sketches of the leading 
actors, among whom the Earl of Pembroke is pre-eminent by 
bis character and chivalry. It is most creditable- to our 
leading men that a difficult minority was surmounted with so 
little friction ; and we are almost tempted to envy the sensible 
and virile processes by which turbulent politicians were then 
eliminated from public life. 

The King appears as a most attractive child: “he had a 
beautiful face, with golden hair, and he was already noted 
for a gravity and dignity of speech beyond his years.” His 
beauty and his pretty manners no doubt belped to kindle that 
loyalty which preserved the crown to John’s family. We 
can still realize Henry's charm as we look at his effigy in the 
Abbey, which in its present form we owe so largely to his 
taste and munificence. The mistakes and troubles of his 

reign take us beyond Miss Norgate’s limits; bat we can say 








of Henry III. that both in his charm and in bis weakness 
he was a typical embodiment of the thirteenth century, the 
golden age of medievalism. It was an age, we must remember, 
in which England had not yet found herself. Her art, her 
official language, her ruling classes, were still practically 
French; and the so-called French wars were not so much 
international conflicts as family quarrels between different 
branches of the same royal dynasty. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

NATIONAL DEFENCE is treated at some length in the Nineteenth 
Century, which devotes three articles to the subject. In the 
first of these Major-General H. B. Jeffreys discusses 
“Invasion and National Safety,” and sets out very clearly 
arguments with which our readers will be familiar. In 
particular he combats the view that Sir Arthur Wilson’s 
Minute of 1910 contained any absolute guarantee against 
invasion. The second article of the series is by the Marquess 
of Ailesbury upon “The Real Obstacle to Military Reform.” 
It is principally a criticism of the recent debate in the 
House of Lords initiated by Lord Midleton, From a 
study of the debate, Lord Ailesbury is led to urge that 
“a disinterested observer may safely conclude that the 
evils complained of, and to a great degree admitted, 
arise from the Regular Army employing a method of 
recruitment which bas been proved to be both expensive 
and unsound.” Mr. J. W. Cross supplies the third article, 
which bears the title of “ A Note on the Financial Situation.” 
While admitting that as regards the ultimate safety of our 
investments we are perbaps better situated than any other 
money market, be maintains that there bas been an undue 
expansion of credit, and asks that we should be given more 
accurate information as to the stocks of gold in the country. 
“Our safety lies in facing the facts, in abolishing window- 
dressing, in taking a sober view of our trade returns, and 
in remembering that every money market in the world is 
dependent on every other.” Mr. William Maxwell, who 
represented the Daily Mail last autumn with the Bulgarian 
army, writes upon “ The War Correspondent in Sunshine and 
Eclipse.” His view is summed up in his first sentence, which 
says that “the war correspondent has shared the fate of tlie 
Turk in Europe: he has been driven from the field.” Some 
amusing stories are told by Mr. Maxwell of his experiences 
during the many campaigns at which he has been present. 
Here, for instance, is a reminiscence of the South African 
War :— 

“ Hottentots and Kaffirs carried despatches out of Ladysmith 
during the siege, and were paid from £20 to £50 for each me 
safely delivered. After several of my runners had been captured 
I took the precaution to send every despatch four times, with 
instructions to the cable office that only the first arrival was to 
be forwarded to London. In this way I succeeded in getting every 
one of my messages to its destination. The Boers, who relieved 
the stress of their bombardment by an occasional flash of hamour— 
as when they fired into the town on Christmas morning some 
shells on which was painted the greeting ‘A Merry Christmas’ 
—informed the garrison by signal that they had duly received a 
telegram for the Standard, London, and that it would appear in 
the Standard and Diggers’ News, Pretoria. I repeated this captive 
telegram and enclosed it in an envelope on which I reminded 
General Joubert that he already had a copy of the message, and 
asked him to do me the favour of allowing this one to reach 
London. The bearer of this despatch also was taken prisoner, but 
the telegram was sent. I have the envelope, and it is counter- 
signed by General Joubert himself.” 

“The Indian Civil Service” and its prospects are dis- 
cussed by Sir Henry T. Prinsep. He contends that under the 
present regulations men are sent out to India at too advanced 
an age. Though admitting the advantages of a University 
course, Sir Henry argues that at twenty-four or twenty-five 
men are not sufficiently elastic and adaptable to established 
rules, and have ideas and dispositions of too pronounced a 
character. This is also the reason, he holds, why the Home 
Service has now become more popular than the Indian; for 
the successful candidates are unwilling to abandon “ habits 
formed, and not easily displaced, in a residence in England 
up to twenty-four years of age amongst friends and cherished 
associations.” Among the remaining articles we may 











mention one by Professor Pigou upon “The Principle of 
the Minimum Wage,” and one by Sir Harry Johnston upon 
“The Final Solution of the Eastern Question.” 

Considerable space is devoted in the National Review to the 
recent proceedings before the Marconi Committee. Sinoe 
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however, the whole question is now sub judice, we think it 
best to refrain from comment upon the matter——The 
reasons “ Why France Lost in 1870” are analysed by Mr. 
H. W. Wilson, who at the same time shows how the relative 
strength of France and Germany differs to-day from what it 
was at the time of the Franco-Prussian War. In 1870 the 
French had only 238,000 men available for the campaign as 
against the German 450,000, while to-day the respective totals 
are estimated at four millions and five and a half millions. 
The French were also greatly inferior in artillery in 1870, 
having some 780 guns against the German 1,560, whereas 
to-day the French are only slightly inferior in numbers and 
their weapons are generally considered superior. The deter- 
mining point in the campaign, in Mr. Wilson’s view, was the 
poorness of the French leadership, and here again he holds 
that they have enormously improved their position in the last 
forty years. Mr. Wilson ends his article with a reference to 
the new increases in the German army :— 

“It is because she recognizes this tremendous renascence of the 
French army that Germany has decided upon a great increase in 
her land forces. France has done all that lies in her power. With 
a population of only forty millions she cannot by any device create 
and maintain as large an army as Germany, with her sixty-six 
millions, Everything now depends upon England’s action. She 
alone by adopting universal service, could restore the balance of 
power which is once more in danger. Russia can help if time is 
given. But the new and immense armaments which Germany 
is now preparing render it possible that France may be struck 
down before the Russian masses, which are remote from the 
German frontier, can come into play. German soldiers calculate 
that, if with twenty-five corps they cannot crush France with the 
required rapidity, they would be able to effect their end with 
thirty corps, and it is at some such standard that they are now 
aiming. With such a force they hope to compel France to abandon 
the British Alliance and thus to isolate the British Empire, whose 
fall would open to them the world. Are we going to remain 
apathetic and inert while our destiny is thus being decided? 
Nothing is more certain than that, France once beaten down or 
forced into a German alliance, Britain could not stand against an 
immense coalition alone.” 

Mr. Victor E. Marsden discusses “Russia and the 

European Situation.” He argues that Russia is on the whole 
anxious for peace, though she is prepared under provocation 
to fight. He goes on to remark that 
“it is significant that, for the first time in her later history, the 
strength of Russia now lies not merely in her reorganized and 
re-equipped fighting forces, but in the heavy metal also of her 
treasury coffers. She has devoted for half-a-dozen years past the 
best of her energies and the larger part of her resources to the 
strengthening of her fighting forces, not for any purposes of 
aggression in any direction, but, as M. Kokovtsov pithily puts it, 
because ‘every prudent man erects a satisfactory fence about his 
land before he proceeds to till it.’ Her finances have never before 
been in such brilliant condition, thanks largely to a succession of 
good harvests and favourable markets, her commerce and her 
industries are increasing—in fact, she is on the top of the wave 
of prosperity which the law of the pendulum that rules all things 
in the universe has decreed as some compensation for the evil 
years through which she passed so recently.” 
Mr. Marsden finishes his article by pointing out the contrast 
between the vulnerability of the British Empire and the 
secure position of Russia. Mr. Churchill’s administration 
at the Admiralty is very severely criticized by “Dreadnought.” 
It might have been supposed, he says, that nothing could be 
worse than Mr. McKenna’s tenure of office. But Mr. 
Churchill, he continues, has succeeded in demonstrating that 
“confusion may be worse confounded, and thut it is possible 
for a Government to announce the necessity for abandoning 
the Mediterranean to an acquiescent Opposition, and to 
declare the virtual equality of the fleet of one foreign Power 
alone to the effective British fleet, amid the plaudits of the 
press.” Among the other contents are some account of the 
administration of the Insurance Act, by Mr. Worthington 
Evans, M.P.,and a reprint of Lord Roberts’s National Service 
speech at Bristol. 


To the Contemporary Review Lord Sheffield contributes an 
article upon “ Lord Haldane and the Prospects of Educational 
Reform.” He regards as Utopian any project for a funda- 
mental attack upon educational problems at the present time, 
especially in view of the religious difficulty. At the same time, 
however, he points out a number of reforms which might be 
accomplished either by executive action or by legislation of a 
limited sort. Such subjects for reform include the provision 
of new schools, which can only be effected adequately if the 
ratepayer is relieved of a larger share of the burden of 
post, and improvements in the etatus and education of 





teachers.——Mr. J. Allen Baker, M.P., brings forward 
defence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s position in regard to 
“The Canadian Naval Issue.” He sets out at length the 
arguments in favour of Canada’s maintaining a Canadian flee 
in Canadian waters. Among these the chief seems to be that 
if “Canada were to consider the needs, not only of herself 
alone as part of the Empire, but of England as well, she 
would not only ‘be drawn into the European vortex,’ but 
there would be no method of fixing what the expenditure 
should be.” Mr. Baker also deprecates the precipitate and 
premature raising of the fundamental question of Imperial 
federation which is involved in Mr. Borden’s scheme :— 

“The English Admiralty prefers a system of contributions toa 
system of separate Colonial navies, because it regards the former 
as more likely to conduce to immediate naval efficiency. But it 
is important to remember that the question at issue is not only 
how most effectively can the Colonies help the Admiralty, but 
rather how most surely can the ultimate strength and unity of 
the Empire be assured? Federation may be a glorious vision; 
and it is possible that in the fulness of time it may have a rile to 
play in the progress of mankind. But our present Imperial 
system is the greatest political achievement that the world has 
seen. Before we sacrifice it on the altar of efficiency, we should 
do well to reflect whether, in the attempt to secure ourselves 
against dissolution from without, we are not making more likely 
the birth of the far more serious causes of disruption that must 
ever lie latent in the Imperial organism itself.” 

An interesting account of “India’s ‘ Untouchables’” 
(that is, of the low-caste Hindus) is provided by Mr. Saint 
Nihal Singh. The length to which the caste system is carried 
in India is brought home to us by the following anecdote, 
which he tells :— 

“ Not long ago, at Kohat, nestling on the border of Afghanistan. 

the two-year-old son of a well-to-do Hindu fell into a well, 
The cries of the panic-stricken ladies of the family attracted the 
attention of a man who was cleaning the street outside. He 
immediately rushed to the spot and volunteered to go down into 
the well and bring up the boy. Although no other male was 
within hearing, and no female was willing to jeopardise her life in 
the attempt to rescue the little fellow, the ‘sweeper’ was not 
permitted to save the child, since, being ‘untouchable,’ his 
‘touch’ would pollute the water. By the time a man belonging 
to a higher caste could be brought to the scene of the accident, the 
poor boy was drowned.” 
Mr. Singh shows in the course of his article that the condition 
of the low castes is gradually being improved, though he offers 
but little proof that the boundaries of caste are being broken 
down to any considerable extent. We can only refer briefly 
toa résumé of the history of Tariff Reform during the last 
ten years by Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P.; to an authorita- 
tive account of “The Chaos of Local Government,” by Sir 
Laurence Gomme; and to a pleasantly written criticism of the 
poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon, by Miss Gertrude Ford. 


In the Fortnightly Sir W. Lee-Warner writes a. vindication 
of General Archdale Wilson, the captor of Delhi. The 
charges brought against the general amount to his having to 
be goaded into attacking the city by a Council of War, and also 
to his contemplation of the retirement of his army. The late 
Field-Marsbal Sir Henry Norman, who was at Wilson’s right 
hand throughout, considered the charges unfounded, and 
intended writing a vindication of his old chief. This he did 
not live to accomplish, and Sir W. Lee-Warner now collects 
evidence to show that Wilson has been wronged. It would 
appear that the legend of the Council of War grew up from 
the fact that the general called his officers together to receive his 
instructions with regard to the assault———* M ” describes the 
formation of the Balkan League. According to him the 
critical point was the signing of the agreement between 
Bulgaria and Servia in March 1912. Besides the kings, only 
five statesmen altogether knew of the negotiations. The 
primary object was the pacific creation of an autonomous 
Macedonia, but the possibility of the coercion of Turkey was 
also kept in view. The two countries agreed upon their 
spheres of influence, or in the case of conquest their territories. 
As Southern Macedonia, with the coast, fell to the lot of 
Bulgaria, there was no need for Servia and Greece to enter 
into negotiations. It was not, according to “M,” till the 
original treaty was nearly agreed upon that Greece and 
Bulgaria came to terms. We are told that the precautions 
taken to prevent future strife between Bulgaria and Servia 
have been complete, but that they have not been so well 
planned out as regards Bulgaria and Greece. “Upon the 
success with which this task is performed will depend 
whether the Balkan League is to be the forerunner of 
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a Balkan Confederation or a prelude to a fratricidal strife.” 
——Some people are evidently getting very anxious about the 
progress made in the country by the advocates of National 
Service. Not only do the Government halfpenny press pour 
forth daily denunciations, but “Islander” writes a solemn 
article to show that “one of the most amazing facts of the 
present political situation is the existence of a conspiracy, 
under the very eyes of a Liberal Government, to dragoon the 
nation into the provision of a vastly increased Regular Army 
and to force it to adopt conscription for the Territorial 
Army.” The suspected party is the Army Council, who 
wished in 1911 to indulge in a “ wildcat scheme” of landing 
an army to support France, and now want to further their 
ends by inducing the nation to adopt compulsory service. 
‘The chief part of “ Islander’s ” argument as to the increase of 
our Army being unnecessary rests on a_ statement 
made in the memorandum accompanying the Army Esti- 
mates for 1905, in which, in speaking of the Volunteers, it 
is said, “The force is at present largely in excess of 
mobilization requirements’”—apparently, from what follows, 
to the extent of 200,000 men. Summing up the situa. 
tion in 1905, “Islander” says, “The Volunteers being 
already short of the establishment by 90,000, the War Office 
proposed to reduce the establishment by 145,817 officers and 
men, and to cut down the actual strength of the Volunteers 
by about 50,000 men—the rifles were to be taken from these 
men.” Now in 1205 there were 249,611 Volunteers, and the 
War Office said there were too many. In 1912 there were 
268,414 Territorials, but now the Army Council is aceused of 
entering into a conspiracy to bring about compulsory service. 
Such is the argument of “Islander’’as far as we can follow 
it——There is an interesting paper by Saint Nihal Singh on 
“ India’s Imperialistic Inclinations and Ideals.” We are told 
that cultivated opinion Indian readily accepts English rule as 
the best solution of the problems of government presented 
by the diversity of races and creeds, it alone giving unity. 
This feeling, it is said, has been very greatly strengthened 
of late :— 

“The Royal visit of 1911 brought a new consciousness to India. 
The presence of the Emperor and Empress on its soil visualized 
the subtle link which connects the Peninsula with Great Britain. 
For the first time the bond which, up till then, had been merely 
abstract and theoretical, became concrete and actual.... Asa 
direct result of this, India to-day is inspired with the desire not 
merely to preserve the status quo into which it had been drifted by 
the tide of Fate, but longs to weld the bonds that link it to the 
British Empire—to become a willing partner in the Federation. 
Emphasis must be laid upon this transformation from negative to 
positive feeling, because it constitutes a fundamental change whose 
potentiality it would be impossible to exaggerate. Since the 
Imperial visit the entire press and platform of the Peninsula 
constantly have been furnishing unmistakable evidence that India 
desires its union with great Britain to be considered one of will 
rather than one of compulsion.” 

Professor Oman has unearthed some interesting Peninsula 
letters written by one of the officers of the Hanoverian 
contingent, and gives an account of them in Blackwood. 
Officers and men alike showed a devotion to their royal 
house equal to that of the Highlanders to the Stuarts. 
When, after the capitulation of Lauenburg, Hanover was 
dominated by Napoleon, the determined loyalty of 
country gentlemen asserted itself, and they went in numbers 
to England with the purpose of serving their sovereign 
King George. The letters which form the basis of 
the present article were written by Carl von Hodenberg, 
who was aide-de-camp to General von Bock, the 
gallant old commander who charged at the head of his 
brigade on the memorable occasion when the cavalry of the 
German Legion “ broke three solid squares of French infantry.” 
This achievement called forth the praises of Wellington. The 
letters give appalling accounts of the horrors of war, and recall 
the devilries of Goya's etchings. Sad to relate, the brave, 
simple man who shows himself to us here never reached home, 
as the ship in which he was returning, the ‘ Bellona,’ was 
lost with all hands off the Breton coast.——“ Tasting Life,” by 
Dr. Margaret Todd, is astory written with feeling and humour, 
Which relates the mild adventures of a poor little lady 
who fled from her husband and the dullness of a provincial 
bookshop. At Cannes she was discovered pathetically trying 
to taste life, but succeeding no more than making acquaint- 
ances in a quiet hotel. How she was befriended by a chance 
visitor and finally led back to her husband and reunited in 

the best of all ways, by the baby, is pleasantly told ——The 





natives of the South Sea Islands, as we all know, lead idyllic 
lives upon stages set with highly coloured backgrounds. This 
seems to be especially the case with Tonga, which is 
delightfully described by Mr. Douglas Hoare. Here on one 
occasion the whole machinery of the State was brought 
to a standstill by the discovery that the key of the safe which 
was the national treasury had disappeared. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was an expert at catching shrimps, 
and in pursuing his favourite sport he had dropped the key 
of the safe into the sea. “A fortnight went by, and the 
situation passed from the acute to the desperate, when suddenly 
the hapless Chancellor discovered in his house a key which looked 
as if it might fit.” It was covered with rust, but by the exer- 
tions of the Minister and his household it was made bright 
again, when it was found to be a forgotten duplicate of the lost 
key, and the work of the Treasury was able to proceed. The 
King is described as a modest giant who dresses in a frock- 
coat, lives in a villa, and composes hymn tunes, stamping them 
on music paper with a rubber stamp, “ playing them subse- 
quently with much feeling on the harmonium.” The musical 
tastes of the King are shared by the people, and Mr. Hoare 
says they sing very well indeed both native and Buropean 
music. A feat they specially pride themselves on is their 
unaccompanied singing of the Hallelujah Chorus. 

In the United Service Magazine for March Colonel Ward 
gives an instalment of his criticism of Pasley’s celebrated 
essay on “The Military Policy and Institutions of the British 
Empire.” Though the subject is one of great interest, it does 
not lend itself easily to quotation. “Strategic Railways of 
Germany and Belgium,” by “ Viator,” is a paper which will 
greatly interest those who have travelled over the ground 
covered. But perhaps the article which will attract most 
attention is that entitled “The Conquest of Wadai,” by 
Major Wade. We note the writer’s opinion given at the end 
of the article that the conquest of Wadai, plus the Italian 
occupation of the Tripoli coast, ought to strike a heavy blow at 
the slave trade in one of its last strongholds. Major Wade is, 
we believe, on sure ground when in dealing with the interests of 
the Arab chiefs in the slave trade he declares that “it is the 
dread of interference with this source of revenue which 
inspires much of the fanaticism that animates the Arab in 
his conflicts with the European; and whatever efforts may be 
made to check the trade at its source, it may be expected to 
continue in one form or another so long as any portions of 
the African littoral or any centres of important caravan 
routes remain unoccupied by a civilized Power.” 











FICTION, 
TRENT’S LAST CASE.* 

Mr. BentLeEy, whose name is unfamiliar to us in connexion 
with fiction though there is nothing of the novice in his style 
of writing, is to be congratulated on a decided success. Indeed, 
our chief ground of complaint with him is a mere detail of 
nomenclature. T'rent’s Last Case is such an excellent detective 
romance that we should like to hear about some of Trent’s 
earlier achievements, and sincerely trust that Mr. Bentley 
will not adhere to the self-denying ordinance involved in a 
logical interpretation of the title. For Trent is quite a new 
personality in the romance of criminology: a man who leads 
a blameless double life; an attractive humorist with a genius 
for absurd quotation—‘his culture was large and loose, 
dominated by a love of poetry”; and an unconscious power 
for getting himself liked. It is happily said of him that “no 
one felt on good behaviour with a man who seemed always to 
be enjoying himself.” When we add that bis age at the time 
of the story was only thirty-two, and that it is expressly stated 
that he had not yet passed the age of laughter and adventure, 
Mr. Bentley's decision to restrict his further mental activity 
to art—his second string—or the cultivation of his fireside 
becomes not only unjust but impracticable. 

We have said that there is nothing of the novice in Mr. 
Bentley's style of writing. He has, however, the engaging 
optimism of youth which manifests itself in half a dczen 
different ways. We have been treated of late to several 
plays and novels, all of them aimed at pillorying the 
excesses and vulgarities of the modern press. But here we 


* Trent's Last Case. By E, C, Bentley, London and Edinburgh : T. Nelson 
and Sons. [2s.] 
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have Mr. Bentley describing the editor of an extremely up-to- 
date sheet—a man prepared on all occasions to “ knock 
the town endways "—as inspiring the respect of his staff, 
without a touch of the charlatan, cordial and considerate. If 
there is one journalistic excrescence which more than any other 
has stunk in the nostrils of all decent people of late years, it 
is the amateur “ crime investigator ”’—criminal's ally would be 
nearer the mark. Yet Mr. Bentley not only assigns this réle 
to his hero, but shows that it can be played fairly and squarely 
withont “queering the pitch” for Scotland Yard, or dis- 
regarding the feelings of relatives of the dead. Some day 
perhaps Mr. Bentley may give us a satire on the abuse of 
the opportunities offered to. amateur detectives by lavish 
journalistic enterprise. After all, everything depends on 
your choice of instruments. Sir James Molloy, the editor of 
the Record, used Trent, not altogether because he was 
exceptionally clever, but also because he was a sportsman, a 
gentleman, and a man of independent means. 


The case which ex hypothesi ended Trent’s career as a detec- 
tive is that of the mysterious and violent death of Sigsbee 
Manderson, an American millionaire financier. Manderson 
had inherited wealth, and during his father’s lifetime adopted 
buecaneering methods, generally with success. On hia father’s 
death he “ranged himeelf,” and his millions grew with 
mechanical regularity. Still this is not to say that he was a 
popular or genial person. His domestic life was blameless, but 
he was rather an inhuman though highly efficient machine than 
aman. He had, it is true, a weakness for being bien chaussé, 
and had begun to dabble in diamonds. Otherwise he had 
no human redeeming vices, and he was incapable of 
making a profitable and intelligent use of leisure. A some- 
what sinister figure, this American “Colossus,” ruthless 
rather than crooked; of world-wide fame, and yet for all his 
power unable to imspire affection in a single buman soul. 
One thinks of that wonderful Greek epigram in the Anthology, 
which says of a nameless nobody that though worthless and 
insignificant, yet he was loved and was “the master of another 
soul.” There were none but dry eyes at the death of Manderson, 
who had been the master of millions but bad never engaged 
the affection of man, woman, or child. He is a well.conceived 
type of modern millionaire, interesting, formidable, but entirely 
unattractive. Mr. Bentley has not only drawn him clearly 
and firmly, but he has shown a thoroughly sound instinct in 
choosing such a man as the victim. The fact that he inspires 
no affection or regret or desire to avenge him enables the 
reader to approach the mystery of his death without any 
emotional bias in his favour. A really good “ mystery ” cannot 
be made out of the murder of a lovable or admirable person. 
Manderson was neither. ‘He stood for methods which excited 
hatred amongst millions of working men, and was to this 
extent always open to assassination. Then he had married a 
beautiful English wife who was admittedly unhappy. There 
was presumptive evidence that the murder might have been 
a crime passionnel, One of his secretaries was a handsome 
young man, who was much in the company of his wife. 
These are some of the data on which Trent had to exercise 
his intelligence; but it would discount the joy of perusal to 
say more than that his task is immensely complicated by his 
susceptibility to the charms of the widow, and the conflict 
between his duty to his employer and his chivalrous regard 
for the widow's feelings. Speaking for ourselves, we find it 
impossible to develop a lively sympathy for a woman, how- 
ever attractive, who deliberately married a man such as 
Manderson out of mere social ambition. But this attitude 
has not interfered with our enjoyment and admiration of 
Mr. Bentley's ingenious work. We wonder how many readers 
will “spot”: the sentence, early in the book, in which the 
identity of the person who fired the fatal shot is first dis- 
closed ? 





Hadow of Shaws. By Theo Douglas. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—This is a pleasant little stery of the very end of the eighteenth 
century,and is chiefly concerned with the device adopted by a young 
lady to avoid becoming the wife in reality of a man she has some 
time before nominally married. The man was a stranger, and 
at once went off to India. The intelligent novel-reader will 


guess that once she makes his acquaintance on his return 
from abroad she falls violently in love with him. But before 
this happy result there are many well-realized scenes de- 
scribing English life at that date, The heroine, Camilla Hadow, 








parish, who, although he falls in love witla Camilla himself when 
he believes her to be unmarried, is instrumental in securing her 
happiness when he finds out the truth. 


The Beacon Watches. By Violet A. Simpson. 
Hall. 68.)—A little disappointment awaits those readers who 
delight in Miss Violet Simpson’s historical romances. The 
author does not seem to realize the life of to-day as clearly 
as she does that of, say, the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and the figure of the gentleman who has such hazy 
ideas about what is his and what is not is hardly convincing, 
Dr. Starkey, too, is not very lifelike, and though there is a 
great deal of very competent writing in the book, it is not 
particularly well put together. Sara and her mother are both 
very charming figures, and the story at least possesses the merit 
of ending well. 

ReapaBLe Noveris.—The Finger of Mr. Blee. By Peter 
Blundell. (J. Lane. 6s.)—A novel which is concerned with 
the Malay States under British rule. The hero is an Eurasian, 
and the peculiar humours of his race are well realized. The 
figures of the Europeans are, however, a little grotesque. The 
New Gulliver, and other Stories. By Barry Pain. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.)—It must be confessed that the new Gulliver is not 
so entertaining as the old, though the pictures of life in the Island 
of Thule are no more pleasing than those of Swift’s more famous 
countries. The other stories are not quite up to Mr. Barry Pain’s 
usual mark, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—.———— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The Round Table: March 1913. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.)— 
We regret that the pressure on our space forbids us to notice 
adequately the current number of that excellent “quarterly 
review of the politics of the British Empire,” The Round Table. 
Readers of the Spectator may, however, be interested by the 
following references to our own attitude during the recent 
division of opinion in the Unionist Party :— 

“We are faced with an odd coincidence, in the fact that only 
a few weeks before the crisis arose, the old guard of the Free 


Fooce-s and the Free Traders had surrendered practically without + 


conditions. Among them Mr. Strachey, of the Spectator, was the 
most prominent figure. The motive which inspired his action 
and that of the others who about this time had followed 
the same course, was @ serious conviction that it was the duty 
of all patriotic Unionists who found themselves in a minority 
upon matters not of the first importance to sacrifice their 
individual opinions in the face of a grave national emergency. 
If we look at this incident superficially, it seems to be one 
of the absurdest of paradoxes that almost at the very moment 
when, after ten years of disagreement, the whole party had 
apparently come into line upon the official fiscal policy, that 
policy should suddenly have been cast into the melting pot. 
Perhaps, however, the same cause was responsible for both of 
these occurrences. Revolutions in policy, and even in opinion, 
are more often brought about by instinct than by reason. It 
is not inconceivable that the same motive by which the Spectator 
was consciously inspired and to which it gave articulate expres- 
sion was at work inarticulately and only half-consciously with 
the rank and file of the Unionist party, driving them to the 
same conclusion that, in circumstances of serious danger, the 
views of minorities must give way. Under this aspect it did 
not matter whether the particular views, which happened to be 
held only by a‘small minority, were scheduled in the official 
programme as orthodox or heterodox. The essential thing was 
that the party policy must be one in which the mass of the 
party was able to believe, and judged by this standard the old 
formulas stood in need of a drastic revision. The great majority 
did not believe in free trade, therefore Mr. Strachey must give 
way. The great majority did not believe in the food taxes, 
therefore Mr. Austen Chamberlain must give way.” 





The Violet Crown. By Sir Rennell Rodd. (Edward Arnold. 
8s. 6d. net.)—It is now twenty years since Sir Rennell Rodd first 


published this collection of poems and showed that he had more - 


to give his readers than merely the skill of a scholarly craftsman. 
The technical skill, it is true, would in itself excite the keenest 
enjoyment, but there seems to underlie it a spirit that quickens 
the lines with something more than academic feeling. We are 
delighted to come upon a new edition of The Violet Crown, which 
will recall these qualities of Sir Rennell Rodd’s verse to those who 
knew them in the past, and which will bring him, we feel sure, 
many new admirers. The half-dozen poems which have been 
added to the second edition show that the gift of their writer is 
not outworn. It is from one of these—“ Spring in the Campagna’ 


is an attractive creature, and the author has drawn a most ; 
sympathetic figure in Christopher Irvine, the vicar of Birtsover . 


(Chapman and , 
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that we will quote a few lines which seem to us as characteristic 


as they are delightful :— 


“Young April waved a milk-white hand 
And made new magio ir the land. 
Now over all the rolling plain 
Her purple wind-bells bloom again ; 
The Ticcsons falls, the Judas-trees 
Unthread their coral rosaries ; 

The tufted fennels thrust on high 
A golden broom to sweep the sky ; 
And over broken archways flows 
The saffron of the budding rose. 

Now where the winding stream divides 

The poplars on its willowed sides, 

The whitethroat tells his happy tale 

And mecks the lingering nightiugale, 

Now in the shadows of the glen 

Uncurls the timid cyclamen, 

Aud he may find who cares and knows 

Wet dips where white narcissus blows 

Now al] the warm caressing air 

Breathes violets, violets everywhere.” 





In Praise of Winchester: an Anthology in Prose and Verse. 
Compiled by A. Audrey Locke. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.)— 
The quantity of material at Miss Locke’s disposal for making a 
Winchester anthology was probably insufficient for her purpose, 
since she has included a considerable number of quotations, such 
as that from “ Sherlock Holmes,” which seem scarcely relevant to 
the matter in hand. None the less, lovers of Winchester will be 
grateful for many of these passages. Not least, perhaps, will 
they be pleased by the sentence from “The Wrong Box,” in which 
Stevenson, with genial cynicism, pretends to sum up the town’s 
attractions: “The city of Winchester is famed for a cathedral, a 
bishop—but he was unfortunately killed some years ago while 
riding—a public school, a considerable assortment of the military, 
and the deliberate passage of the trains on the London and South- 
Western line.” 





The Russian Ballet. By Ellen Terry. With Drawings by 
Pamela Colman Smith. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Readers of Miss Ellen Terry’s autobiography discovered some 
time ago how pleasantiy she could write, and they will not be 
surprised at the charm of this little criticism of the Russian 
dancers at Covent Garden. Miss Colman Smith’s drawings, though 
not all equally successful, are spirited attempts at catching charac- 
teristic attitudes or rather movements in some of the most popular 
dances. The volume should prove an admirable souvenir to cheer 
what the French call the “balletomane ” during the dead season 
in which he is now once more languishing. 

Booxs or Rererence.—The Clergy List, 1913. (Kelly’s 
Directories. 12s 6d.)—The seventy-first issue of this well- 
known directory has just been published. It requires no new 
recommendation to those who are familiar with its excellent 
characteristics. The American Year Book, 1912. Edited by 
Francis G. Wickware. (D. Appleton and Co. 15s, net.)—The 
history of last year in America is told in considerable detail in 
the course of the thirty-three chapters of this book, which is now 
issued for the third time. Each chapter deals with a separate 
department of life, such, for instance, as. Municipal Government 
or the Medical Sciences; while an excellent index facilitates 
reference to any part of the book. The Schoolmaster’s Year Book 
and Directory, 1913. (Year Book Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—A list of 
secondary schools and another of secondary school masters fill the 
greater part of this volume. Miscellaneous information with a 
bearing upon educational questions completes it. The Public 
Schools Year Book, 1913. Edited by H. F. W. Deane and W. A. 
Evans. (Year Book Press. 6s. net.)—This is the official book 
of reference of the Headmasters’ Conference, and gives full 
particulars of the staffs and administration of the public schools. 
——We have also received The Suffrage Annual and Women’s 
Who’s Who (Stanley Paul and Co., 6s. net) and the London Diocese 
Book for 1913 (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1s. 6d. 
net.) 

















(*,* Erratrum.—In last Saturday's Spectator, in our list of “New 
and Fortheoming Publications,” Messrs. Newsham and Philpott’s 
Agricultural Arithmetic, published by Crosby Lockwood, was 
accidentally described as Agricultural Chemistry.] 











(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 412.) 





LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC65th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 
MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 


in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 








Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, e.g., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
etc., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values, It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles 
atte. Gd., 26. Gd. and tis. 


TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks., England. 





ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OT!IL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which Nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. It has been celebrated for 
the last 120 years as the only preparation for the Hair which 
contains that most delightful Perfume OTTO OF ROSES, 
3s. 6d., 7e., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tol: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Cerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 





OBESITY ‘7 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





CALLARD & CO., 
80 Regent St., London, W. 


sample and 





Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


Booklet free from 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——_~>—— 


Aristarchus of Samos: The Ancient Copernicus ......(Clarendon Press) net 18 
Binnie (Sir A. R.), Rainfall Reservoirs and Water Supply (Comteben) net 8/6 
Birt (L. M.), The Children’s Home- Finder, cr 8vo .................. Nisbet) net 3/6 
Browne (D. G.), Christ and His Age, cr Svo (idethuen} net 3/6 
Cadell (H. M.), The Story of the Forth Bridge, roy 8vo..(MacLehose) net 16/0 
Clarke (I. C.), By the Blue River, cr 8vo (Methuen) 690 
Clifford ~- H,), Malayan —~_ —tennene cr 8vo sani (J, Murray) 6 
Coles (A.), Company Accounts, 8v (I. Pitman) net 50 
Phe Interior Life, ol other Addresses (Mowbray) net 5/0 
Cooper (Sir w. E.), England's Fatal Land Policy, cr 8vo......(Pearson) net 2/6 


Th H. H.), Garden Flowers as they Grow, 4to 
Corke (H. E.) and Thomas ( ) y Cateell} net 5/0 


(Chapman & Hall) net 15,0 








De), Memoirs, 1787-1806, 8vo . 






Damas (Roger 
Dampier (E. M. 8.), Tnefoctual Fires, cr 8vo veeee(A. Melrose) 6/0 
Dances of the Olden Time, 40 .........-.0.:0000 Ly ley & Ferguson) net 2/6 
Eckersley (J.), The on Psalter, 8v (Sim + ot net 3/0 
Ferryman (A. F.), Life of a Regimental Officer during the Great War, 179 
IBIS, BVO .........-cccrrcsrrereseessrersensstterseererseecsenrssenseess Ww. Blackwood) 4 10/6 
8S. Paul) 60 





Formont (M.), The She- Wolf, cr 8vo 
Gardiner (E. A.), First Year Course in General Science 
Glyn (E. i The Contrast and other ng cr 8vo 
Grantham (F.), Life, Ideals, and Death, I2mo.................... 
Hall (H. R.), The Ancient History of the Near East, 8vo ... 
Hanna (W.), Studies in Smallpox and Vaccination, 4to 
Hardy (B. C.), Arabella Stuart : a Biography, S8vo 
Hartley (P. J.), Irma of Carpathia, cr 8vo 
Hoare (E. W.), Microbial Diseases, TOY 8VO 0000........cceceeeeees (Bailliére) net 21/0 
Horlick (J.), fewels in Brass, = CIN aCe (Duckworth) 6/3 
Howe (8S. B.), Essentials in Ear —_ European History ...... (Longmans) net 6,0 
Innes (J. W.) and Campbell (T. C.), Colliery Oifice Organization and 
Accounts, 8vo I. Pitman) net 5/0 
Jacobs (R.), Covent Garden, its Romance and History (Simpkin) net 6/0 
Jenkinson (J. W.), Vertebrate Embryology, 8vo......(Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
Kelso (J. E. H.), Notes on Some Common and Rare British Birds, 8vo 
(Century Press) net 15/0 
....(Skeffington) net 3/6 


‘"(Heinemann) net 3/6 
cmanidotinen (Duckworth) 6/0 
(Richards) net 2/6 
(Methuen) net 15/0 
(Simpkin) net 6/0 
ebernincsags (Constable) net 12/6 
...(Digby & Long) 6/0 





Knowles (A. C.), Adventares in the Alps, cr 8vo... 
Legge (M.), The Price of Stephen enone cr 8vo0 . {Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Levi (E.), The History of Magic, (W. Rider) net 15/0 
Lewer (H. W.) and Wall (J. C.), ‘The Church Chests of Essex, 4to 









(Talbot) net 15/0 

London (J.), A Son of the Sun, cr 8V0...........:cc0.csceeseeseeeeee .(Milla& Boon) 6/0 
Lowndes (Mrs. B.), Studies in Love Sy in Terror, cr 8vo .........(Methuen) 6/0 
Lusty (G. H.), Into the Unseen, Cr 810 ............:0-cccceeree-sseeeesees “(W. Rider) 6/0 
McConaughty (J, W.) and Sheldon ) ), The Boss, cr 8vo ......(F. Palmer) 6/0 
Marah: (B.), 12 16 Please TOU, CF OVO. ...00..0.ccccersescesseceescercoccessocee (Methuen) 6/0 
(Methuen) 6/0 


Methley (A. A.), Change of Climate, cr 8vo .. 
— (G.), Tradition and other one-act Plays ‘of Ssiiiiseaey Life, 
( 


suasshcababiiasabenntadsianinieelnalins Eeses sewecesenseanssaccuntheoasinene )net 6/9 

Miles ts. R.), The House Beautiful, cr 8vo ...... (T. F. Downie) net 46 
Mishnah. Translated by H. E. Goldin, cr 8v0  .........0c0.0000 (Putnam) net 6/0 
eese .(Constable) net 10/6 





Mumby (F. A.), The Youth of Henry VIII 


National Revival, cr 8vo.. (i. Jenkins) net 26 


Neil (J.), Everyday Life in the Holy Land, gaat aR (Cassell) net 7/6 
Night Nurse (The), By the author of “ The Surgeon's Log,” cr 8vo 
aed ~ & Hall) 60 


eununt (Macmillan) 6/0 
..(Macmillan) 
.(Macmillan) net 56 


| ey (K.), Poor Dear Margaret Kirby and other Stories 
(F. A.), The Governments of Burope, Svo 
AE (J. E.) and Hunt (A. E.), Elementary Biology . 








Plowman (M.), First Poems, cr 8vO... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Porritt (H. W. ) and Nicklin (W.), Pitman’ 8 Full Course in Bookkeeping, 
SO RRR eA LAER SR AE PS eer pentane (I. Pitman) net 3/6 
Praed (Mrs. C.), The Mystery MP OURAM, CF B00 .asnccecosesecccssesascoccsees (Cassell) 6/0 
Price (J. E.), Lectures on Musketry Training, 12mo (F. Groom) net 2/6 
Prickett (M. A.), The Brain City ......(Museum Arts & Letters Assoc.) net 3/6 
Rae (J.), The Deaths of the Kings of England..... (Sherratt & Hughes) net 46 


Rawlings (B. B.), A Hospital in the Making, cr NOE cesnscan cll Pitman) net 5/0 


Ricketts (C.), Pages on Art, 8vo ... 7/6 
Robertson(J. M.), The Baconian Heresy, 8v0 | (H. Jenkins) net 21/0 
Robins (E.), Way Stations, cr 8vo ... ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Roemer (P.), Textbook of Ophthalmo! ogy. “Vols. 2and 3 (Rebman) each net 10/6 
Rusgeell (H. P.), From Hussur to Priest : Charles Rose Chase (K. Paul) net 5/0 
Ryan (W. P.), Daiay Darlay, oF B10 .........0.0000....00e.e,.csccecessosresevegcores Dent) 6/0 
Sandars (M. F. ), Princess and Queen of England: Mary II....(S. Pau!) net 16,0 
Scully (W.C.), Reminiscences of a South African Pioneer, 8v0 (Unwin) net 10/6 
Sergeant (P. W.), Little Jennings and Fighting Dick Talbot, 2 vols., 8vo 
(Hutchinson) net 240 

Slater (E. A.), Structural Economy, 4to . (St. Bride's Press) net 6/ 
Speed (H.), Practice and Science of Drawing, cr 8v0 ...... (Seeley) net 6/0 
Stockley (V. M.), Big Game sented in India, burma, ‘and Somaliland, 

roy 8vo ..... = ened (H. Cox) net 21/0 
Swan (A. 8. )» ‘The Fairweathers, cr 8yo .. , "(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Taylor Papers (The): Reminiscences in the Life of Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. 

Taylor, 8vo...... . (Longmans) net 15/0 
Temple (W.), Repton School Sermons, cr 8vo ...(Maemillan) net 3/6 
Usher (R. G.), Pan-Germanism, cr 8vo__.. wa (Constable) net 7/6 
Wansbrough (w. D.), Modern Steam Boilers, ‘Bvo.. C. Lockwood) net 46 
Whishaw (F.), Nathalia, cr 8vo ... el (Long) 6/0 
Woolley (R. M. ), The Bread of the Euchari st, Toy oe aia (Mowbray) net 46 
Yeats (W. B.), Stories of Red Hanrahan, &c., cr 8vo . ...(A. H. Bullen) net 6/0 
Zinsser (F.) , Diseases of the Mouth, ito pavuaaaaie .......(Rebman) net 30/0 


(Constable) net 




















ROYAL Total on - £18,167, 251. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 








Meee TE oon ey, 
COMPANY, | BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. ofits {225 Pasta Stet LORD 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£&4,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID.............00-00++5 a 


FOR SALE AND To LET. 


_—_— —==——=a 


4 ORSALE.—In Switzerland, a High-class Finishing S-hool 
for the Diughters of Gentlemen. Splendid promises specially built for 
school purposes. Average receipts for last three yeirs neirly £3,099, profit 
£500. Preseat owner retiring for health reasons. Personally inspected and 
warmly recommendeil. For further particulars apply Messrs. Truman ani 


—— 


O BE LET from Agri, for the summer months, a 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY CASTLE, the home of accio. Situa. 
a comman 3 ~~ a views, a png ay we na with good 
n service. Intereés' cursions to Volterra, im , etc.—A 
MISS ROBINS, Castello hi Certaldo: Prov, di Firenze, jimamnano tt sd 


IGH-CLASS SUITES of Sitting-room, two or three 

Bedroom ; private Bathrooms ; handsomely fu-vished ; to let for short 
or long periods, with catering, valeting, and attendance, Lift ; telephone,— 
102 Queen’s Gate. 


r['HE_CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared t to 


receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. _ cent, per annum, a at any time on 
six months’ notice on either si ———f able half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 ey: certain, if preferred.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND | WANTED, 


Bssrenine EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY BOYS’ SCHOOL, MAIDENHEAD. 


The Governors invite applications for for the appointment of a HEAD. 
MASTER, who must be a graduate in Honours of a University in the United 
Kingdom, to begin work May Ist next. Salary £150. Capitation Fee £1 to 23. 
£300 in all has been guaranteed for two years. Residence on School grounds. 

Further information and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Education Secretary. Applications must reach this office not later than 


Tuesday, the 25th March, 
Shire Hall, Reading. W. C, F. ANDERSON, 
Education | Secretary. 


March 5th, 1913, 
M INISTRY OF JUSTICE, EGYPT, 


KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL ¢ OF LAW, CAIRO, 


LAW LECTURESHIP. 

Applications are invited for a tas LAW LECTURER at the Khedivial 
School of Law, Cairo, under the Ee Ministry of Justice. Salary L.E.600 
(about £615 sterling), rising to L.E.800 (about £820 sterling). Cundidates 
must be Barristers of the English or Irish Bars, Advocates at the Scottish 
Bar, or have been admitted Solicitors; have a University Honours degree, and 
not be under 25 years ofage. The selected candidate will be required at first 
to lecture on Roman Law and Jurisprudence. Applications, accompanied by 
~ ies only of testimonials, s!iould be addressed before April 30th to the 
DIRECTOR OF THE KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, Cairo, who will 
supply further information to candidates regarded as eligible. 


[HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council invite applications for the CHAIR OF GREEK. Stipend £700. 
Applications should be sent not later than the Ist May to the REGISTRAR, 
University of Manchester, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
T\HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the POST of SECRETARY to 
the APPOINTMENTS BOARD. Salary, £300.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, the University, Manchester. 


| Dhar g OF LONDON.—Notice is hereby given, 












































}) that the Senate is about to proceed to elect two Examiners in 
Experimental Psyche'ogy for the year 1913-14, for Examinations above the 
Matriculation in the Faculties of Artsand Science. Full particulars of the 
remuneration can be obtained on application to the Principal. Candidates 

must send in their names to the Principal, with any attestation of their 
qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, April Ist. (It 
is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind be made 
to its individual members.) If testimonials are submitted, three copies at 
least of each should be sent. Orig:nal testimonials should not be forwarded 
in any case. 


University of London, By order of the Senate, 


South Kensington, S.W. ENRY A. MIERS, 
*rincipal. 
THE WEST 


March, 1913 = D 
‘ RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


TY COUNCIL OF 
BRIGHOUSE (Girls), ELLAND AND DISTRICT (Dual) and 
SOWERBY BRIDGE (Dual) SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The Governors of the above Schools invite applications for the post of 
PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION MISTRESS for the three Schools, to commence 
duties in September next. Candidates should have taken a course of training 
qualifying them to teach the Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics, and should 
be qualified to give instruction in Swimming. 

The Teacher appointed will be responsible for the Physical Exercises at the 
three schools, and for Organized Games and Dancing at Brighouse and 
Elland. She will be required to devote her whole day time to the duties of 
the post. Salary, £110 per annum, together with an allowance of £10 for 
travelling expenses and in addition 50 per cent, of the fees charged for 
dancing. 

App plications must be made on Forms obtainable from MR. LEONARD 
CLEGG, Holywell Green, Halifax, and must be returned, with copies of three 
recent testimonials, not later than March 3lst, 1913. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

ANTED, for April 12th, at the Warehousemen, Clerks, 

and Drapers’ School, Purley, a FORM MISTRESS, under 35, to teach 

form subjects in Form IL., ‘and Botany and Geometry for the Junior asd 
Senior Cambridge. Salary £50, with board, residence, an laundry, Experience 


in boarding- school and good discipline essential. 
i OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 103 Borough 

Road, London, 8.E.—CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT.—The Governor: 
invite ap lications on or before March 22nd for the post of CHIEF 
ASSISTANT in the Chemistry Department for Day and Evening work 
Commencing Salary £150 to £180, according to qualifications and experience, 
rising to £250. Conditions of appointment may be obtained on application, 
marked ‘‘ Chemistry,” enclosing stamped addressed envelope to C. T. 
MILLIS, Principal. 7 {2% 
"© peo WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Wanted, for next Term, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Singing, Drill, 
and Shorthand. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum 
of £160. Apply on or before the 20th March, 1913, to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Grammar School, Falmouth. 


6th March, 1913. =v a 
EAD-MASTER WAN'TED, in May next, for Deacon's 
Endowed School, Peterborough. Ordinary subjects of Secondary 
Graduate. Age, not over thirty-five. Pixed stipend of £350 per 
Apply, with copies of three recent testimonials, by Monday, 17th 
March, to W. J. ADNITT, Clerk to the Governors, Oriel House, Peterborough. 


fue HEAD-MASIYER OF TRENT COLLEGE 
Derbyshire, strongly recommends for a position of trust in a school 
or elsewhere, SCHOOL SERGEANT (late 15th Hussars), recently incapic 
tated by accident from teaching gymnastics, but otherwise c apable. Aged 4, 
with wife and one child. Excel ent influence with boys. Musical.—Apply 




















Schools. 
annum. 





Kuightley, Lod., Elasitional Agen:s, 153 to los Oxstord Street, Lonion, W. 
No charge to purchasers. 


HEAD-MASTER. 











ene SS 


aA so 
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+ anal BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A vacancy has occurred in the above College fora MASTER OF METHOD, 
owing to the appointment of Mr, R. A. Jones, M.A., to be Head of the 
Training College for Men at the University of Birmingham. 

Applications are invited from gentlemen holding special qualifications, and 
competent to discharge all the duties of a Master of Method, Particulars of 

t may be obtained from the Principal. 
All applications must reach the undersigned rot later than noon on the 


15th day of March, 
HERBERT REED, 
Secretary to the Education Committee, 





15 John Street, Sunderland, 
2th February, 1913. 


FIORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, a HEAD MISTRESS for the new Secondary School for Girls, 
Penzance, to be opened in September next. Salary, £200 rising by annual 
increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of £300, Form of application and further 
jeulars, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap eavelepe, may be obtained 
= the undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent on or before the 
Ith March 1913, 





F, R, PASCOE, 
Education tment, x 
County ll, Truro, 
14th February, 1913, 


T HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURER IN PUBLIC AND COMMON LAW. 


The Council invite applications for the post of LECTURER in PUBLIC 
and COMMON LAW. Salary £300. The Lecturer will be allowed to do 
Chamber practice. Applications (with copies of testimonials) should be lodged 
on or before April Zlst, 1913, with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars as to the conditions of appointment, &c., can be obtained. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


THITEHAVEN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS required to teach English in the above Mixed 
School, University Degree or its equivalent, aS qyeeue in Secondary 
Schools essential. Commencing salary £130, non-resident, Applications to 
be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, 


S ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
e Darley Dale, Matlock.—Wanted in April HOUSEKEEPER-MATRON, 
lady. Hospital training and some experience in catering for numbers 
essential. Commencing salary £60.—Apply, the HEAD MISTRESS, 8. Elphin’s, 
Darley Dale, Matlock. 
LECTURES, &c. 
HERW ELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Del for Secondary Training, and by 


























the © mbridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Mies CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa Loan Fund. 


‘T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H, L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the Natioral Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
syear. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, FOrsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
niversity of London) 


(U . 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING, 
Head of the Department, Miss Sara Melhuish, M.A. 

The Course, to which students are admitted in October and January, includes 
fall preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas granted by 
the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Applications for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., should be sent to the 
Head of the Department. 

IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 

INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as 

Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence, 
—Por particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 








NMHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
pea ___ Bat ies in residence. ie Pas, 
S?- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 

Por Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N a EEE tk 

AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, 





Some vacant places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins on 
October 10th. 

The Course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 
years. All students must become matriculated members of the University, 
and they will be required to read for a degree. They must accordingly be 
qualified by the Regulations of the Board of Education for the Training of 
Teachers for Elementary Schools, Appendix A (II.). 

_The Course for the SECONDARY DEPARTMENT is fora year consisting 
of three consecutive terms. Candidates for admission must be Graduates of 
this or some other University. 

Por further particulars apply to the Vice-Principal of the College, Wark- 
Forth House, Cambridge. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 
A FEW Gentlemen’s Sons received as PUPILS by ex- 


schoolmaster of twenty years’ experence. Preparation for Public 
Schools and Navy. Good modern house in spacious grounds, Healthy and 
beautiful situation.—The Rev. L. C, COOPER, Tibberton Vicarage, Droitwich, 








EV. ©. G. MORTIMER, B.A. Oxon, and C. L. 

GRUGEON, B.A. Oxon.—PRIVATE TUITION for all Exams and 

preparation for Holy Order’.—For terms, references, and recent successes, 
write to “ Parkside,” Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth, Ww. 


OMESTIC TRAINING.—A few young Ladies received 

in Gentlewoman’s Private House for training on very special lines.— For 

further information and terms, applicitions may be mate to Wiss AUSTEN, 
Orwell Lodge, 44 Finchley Road, NW. 


GIRLS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


G=tsen EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—-—-- (Telephone: Victoria 3519.) 
EANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 








Head-Mistress, Miss A, Gratrerr Grar, 
Board and Tuition, 2100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Mise S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCans 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 530 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University, 


TINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on March 25th 
to 27th for entrance in September, 1913. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


Gi. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 

Term began January 17th and ends April 4th. » 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils rE for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 


N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

















HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schoo! an’ the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games —References kindly 

rmitted to Rev, B. Baring-Goukl, C.M.S,, Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 

‘IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, a Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Eutirecharge of Chil- 

dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 minus. from 

sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


i MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 














POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. ead-Mistress— Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St, Audrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


prin CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculuw, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Summer Term begins May 6th, Next vacancies in September. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. butire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard, 











T HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
S ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Beference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 

YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principale—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical ‘Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
? O 
wooo permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
7 LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, — ee 

YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
‘1 87 Lansdowne Boad, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in College sand 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, | Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
tiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 
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TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
offers a full professional training in the following See: Swedish, Educa- 
tioval and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic D lk D: Swimming, 
Games, Auatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. 


CLARE SCHOOL, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
Principal, Miss de TERNANT, B.A. (Lond. 
A * Catholic School de’ Girls. Sound modern education on modern lines, 
450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with due attention to 
physical exere! 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se) te Cubicles, Sotn, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiri ing French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Seholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPART ym 
BOABDING HOUSE adjoining the Schoo! 
Prospectuses, &c,, from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, REELING, A.C.A, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 




















ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees : VISCOUNT COBHAM, 
The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 24th an 
25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head- ites (. G, ROUTE 
M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th of June, 1913. Two Scholarships of £100 per 
annum, two of £380 perannum, one of £40 per annum, and not exceeding 
a. Scholarships pomnene t to —— 1 dy ny of the Tuition 
ee, wi offered for petition.—For particu! apply to the HEA 
MASTER, School House, “Toubridgs . - 


OYAL GRAMMAR SOHOUL, WORCESTER.—Publig 
School of 250 boys with strong Mathematical and Science sides, An 
Examination will be held on March 13th and 14th for two or more Exhibitiong 
of £15 a year each, tenable for school life. The examination will be the 
Common Entrance Examination for Public Schools. Candidates examined at 
their own schools. For particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

Sichatien, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 

July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Na Premises recent} 
extended, Junior Department for boys of 7 to 9.—LI TLETON Cc. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 
T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. — About 10 
ye gh = bE. awarded by examination on March 27th, 28th, 

















reducing r Board and Tuition to £95 yy Also 
15 PLACES” o in OUNDATION, reducing same Fees to £46 per annum.— 
Apply to Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, Head-Master. 





AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel gon, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods.’ Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90gns, Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


fJXUDOR HA LL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.  Estab- 

lished 1850. Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games, Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymnasium. Girls taken to concerts and 
places of interest in Town. Spectauiries,—LECTURES in English, French 
and German bead well-known professors, MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 
system. 


EST KIRBY HIGH SCHOOL. tm -house, 
under the management of Mrs. HERMAN, B.A., formerly second- 
mistress of the Liverpool High School (Belvedere School), G.P.D.S.T., and 
member of the Cheshire E Education Committee 1903-1912. Summer term begins 
April 29th, Sandiway, Hoscote Park. West Kirby. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
s—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
idential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 30. 
HOME- 


ARPENDEN HALL, Herts—A Small 
SCHOOL for GIRLS; thorough | apy = education on modern —— 

fitted gymnasium ; Swedish drinl every ; field for games; fees 100gs. pe 
= Miss English Geanesiy Senior Mistress of Prior's Fiaid, 
G ming) 


| {)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Pr 


‘ospectuses ood informa- 
tion 1 concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM. , NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam. —" ——— here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, b Frenchm man, © g, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, B R, mw "ist ‘Class Certificates, 8 See Prospectus, — 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily iy pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


=: -« M M E R I 


“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering will be sent post free on application to the 
author—W, J. Ketley, “Tarrangower,”’ Willesden Lane, Bron desbury, N. We 


— 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EADtIN@G se @2o @ kh. 
(Founded co. 1120). 


VISITORS: The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, the President of 
t. John’s, and the Warden of All Souls. 
HEAD-MASTER: The Rev. W. Chas. Eppstein, D.D., F.R.A.S. 

SEVENTY-TWO pounds per annum covers all the nece: xpenses of 
boarders, each of whom has a separate bedroom or cubicle, The bui buildin 
which have been enlarged, are practically perfect and contain, besides 
ordinary classrooms, three Science “ere Art Rooms,’ Workshops, 
Chapel, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, e 

There are two valuable Foundation ‘Scholarships of £100 a year for 4 years, 
tenable at St. John’s College, Oxford, while scholarships are given by the 
Governors to promising boys in the school. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

An EXAMINATION will BEGIN on JUNE 6th for ELECTION to Two 
or more SCHOLARSHIPS (90gs.). Four Exhibitions (30gs. to 60gs.), and Five 
Exhibitions (20gs.). Army Candidates are eligible for Exhibitions. Candidates 
must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th.—Apply to the Head-Master or 
the Seoretany. 


T URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 

SCHOLARSHIPS ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 gns.) 
will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, May 27th. Candidates must be under 15 on 
> tember 2ist, 1913. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the 

APTER CL ERK, The College, Durham, on or before MAY 13th. For 
Saas particulars apply to Rev. BR. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 
House, Durham, 




















ELS T ED 8 C HO OL. 


Examination for 10 Scholarships and 4 House Exhibitions begins 
March lith. For particulars apply Rev, F, STEPHENSON, School House, 
Felsted, Essex. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, —T™ and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers \Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
N ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.—Several ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in competition at an Examination 
to be held in July next, if candidates of sufficient merit present themselves, 
The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if they consider the 
circumstances of successful ogeieae render this necessary. Applications 
should be made to the BURSAR. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY’ 3 ay 14th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


Ix ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. EXAMINATION for ey ee Entrance 
Scholarships, and Bursarships = be held June 24th-26th pply before 


June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER 
ERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL, EQS. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION a held on July Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd, For particulars apply to the SECRETARY 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior Sc. School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for oe 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MAS ER 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4thand 5th. At least NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS, TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN CHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The Colleges, Cheltenham. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

on“tino Sy gay Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

£25 Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. 

EXAMINATION “ts JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 


He ies, COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
parate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
are Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open. —Apply, The BURSAR, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking < of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on *Pacaty 3 (Publication vg a 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd. South Molton Street, London, W. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Fees £62 per 

annum. Examination at candidate’s own school for Four Open Scholar- 

ships (£30) begins Tuesday, June 3rd. Exhibitions for Merit in Examination 

reducing fees to £50, Preference _ to sons of clergy and medical men. 

Headmaster: G. H. KEETON, Formerly Vii Form Master at 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


Porgu AY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy, Sons of Gentlemen only. 

pow r° a the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 

and Oxfor 


Donne COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy #24 


















































feme s should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 





PUSHINGTO M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College — Dovel 
ING’S SOHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 





Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Mead-Master’s house ia 
course of construction will be opened in September, Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D, E, NORTON, Head-Master, 
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UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 
1578. Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses and 
te school block recently added, Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.— 


sle 
——_ OLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master, or the Clerk, 


Prospectus of Rev. W. W. 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


@CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepey: Terms 30s. Weekly. Further parti may be 
obtained from Dr, AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
7 INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYS of 
a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 
attention. For medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. (Cantab.), 


JILL CREST, SWANAGE—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where euis abroad, Prospectus, 
‘’yply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxiord). 


ASR tocrurn tt COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 

















Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’swork, 
rpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. _ 





FOREIGN, 


RUXELLES.—Dame seule avec deux jeunes filles recevrait 
quelquels jeunes filles comme pensionnaires. Vic toute de famille. 
Proximite du Bois de la Cambre, Prix modérés, Ecrire & Mme, Castermans, 10f 
rue Washington. Athy LE 2 
YHATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
/ Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon, (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., llth Sen. Opt., receive private — for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Mo. ern Languages, 
YNHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin. 


IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


| OLIDAY COURSES.—International Guild, 6 rue de la 
i Sorbonne, Paris. July, August, September. Course of study in French 
language, History, Literature, Phonetics, every day by certificated Professor. 
Choral singing. Hortel for women students. For particulars apply to 
SECRETARY. 
ADY engaged in Teaching would like to take three or 
four young ladies to Normandy or Belgium for three weeks in April. 
Terms inclusive. Address Box 609, the Spectator, 1 Wellincton Street, Strand. 














LOIS-S-LOIRE (57 Avenue de Paris)—Madame et 
Monsieur Métrot, ex-professeur, officier d’Académie, recoivent un 
ou deux jeunes ms anglais désirant apprendre la langue, ou famille 
visiteuse —Lecons de Francais, Tennis Excursions aux chateaux de Touraine. 
Meilleures réfcrences, 
Bois de 


ARIS (70 Rue de la Tour), Boulogne. — 

Mademoiselle Métrot, professeur dipléme de Francais, recoit une ou 

deux jeunes filles anglaises désirant apprendre la langue, ou dames visiteuses. 
Lecons de Francais, Musique, Art. eilleures références. 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
rt near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Blanche, Paris, 
ARIS.—One or two young Englishmen desiring to acquire 
French or to perfect their knowledge of that language, will be received 
in a refined home amidst entirely French surroundings and society. Highest 
references ; reasonable inclusive monthly terms.—Write Mme, Monnoyeur, 8, 
Av. du Calvaire, St. Cloud, 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
_ Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visite to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
aioe and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health, Out- 
or exercise, Swedish drill, tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particularson appli- 
eation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/, Seine. 
JREPARATION AUX EXAMENS DE FRANCAIS.— 
French family, very good class, would receive in their com. country house 
afew Students. Beautiful country, riding, tennis-court, excurs. Piano lessons, 

Terms, Frs. 75 weekly. Refs. Write for partica. to Mr. JOUANNEAUX, 
Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois-Moutiers (Vienne), France. 

N TRASSBURG.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 

under the patronage of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein ; 
elementary and advanced courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer- 
sity professors; modern methods; home comforts; first-rate music ; excellent 
references, English and German,—For further information apply to GABBITAS, 

THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
IIUITION AND RESIDENCE for Young Gentlemen in 

- & German Family where no English is spoken. Comfortable home; 
villa in beautiful situation, instructive, sound, agreeable social life, Detailed 
pectus, Best references.—Dr. PHIL. K. LANGEN, MARTA LANGEN 

(née Countess Strachwitz), Eisenach, Thiiringen. 

IESBADEN, WILHELMINENSTR. 3: 
n, BEAUSITE.—Educational Home for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLE. 

MEN, from four to six girls received: special facilities for studying languages 
and music; modern house in bracing position near woods: highest references. 
—Fril. E de BRUYN., 

SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
eA ite Ft. 

Al Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
sre invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 
a 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
(COMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
ef SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 


only recommend Schools 
Mistresses, Governesses, 

















rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
ntroduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 


AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poser (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W, 


Telephone: 1567 GrRRaRpD, 








| | Seaallaedarhes SELECTING A SCHOOL 
Parents should consult 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 
who will be glad to supply (free of charge) tuses and reliable 
information concerning the best SCHOOLS. PRI ATE TUTORS, and 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES for Boys and Girls in England and on the 
Continent. As Educational Agents, Messrs, Truman and Knightley 
are, in a large number of cases, personally acquainted with the 
Principals and responsible for the staffs of the schools recommended by 
them, and are thus able to supply information which parents would 
find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Telephone : 1136 City. 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. a , 
SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 


Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of dena poeegectioee and full culars of 
reliable and highly recommend establishments. hen writing 


please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

PATON’S LIST oF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2s,; post-free, 2s. 6d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

-.and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 1443 Cannon 5 
___ London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 
Yi eaiad AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

ours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. | 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 





every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, peo, preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London,” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


py 4 CAKEERS ASSOCIA'TION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
Lranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schoo. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


10 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 


women.—March 15: Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah), Later: 
Italian Lakes, Danube and Carpathians (with Vienna, Budapest, c.), 
Dolomites, Grand Russian Tour (Caucasus, Crimea, Volga, &c.), Accom- 
panied by Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


10 10s. ROME TOUR. 


Hotels and return ticket, short sea route with extension Naples, Florence, 


Venice, 
Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
NANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (abont 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &. English Church, English 
hysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
PAN Y (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 
T)ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, lovely situa- 
tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, warm and sheltered position. 
Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 


required, Season commences April 7th. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, 
Ilsington, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 
ae TYPEWRITING. 

YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 


sn NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

gig - MISCELLANEOUS. 
OCKET MONEY FOR YOU.—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 


ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
R, D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 45), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to poovnsiel buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghul!l, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sulfering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &,.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 
pe BLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
113 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon 7 : 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union i 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.BS., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
‘Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


INEMATOGRAPH PLAYS of all kinds required ; . for 
particulars apply to THE LONDON FILM Co., LTD., The Studio, St. 
Margarets, Twickenham, Middlesex. bt Alte 


APPEALS. 


HE. NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnayr Memonrtat), 
UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tur Kriya, 
of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain th normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUN 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tus Eant oy Harrowsr, Secretary: G Goprrer H, Hamittor. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution, as its name implies, is for the peoeption of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the o hoon of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at the VERY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and 
educated until 15 years old. 


The next Election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination without delay, as the list will close on the 27th instant. 
NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Secretary and Supt. 


[MP ERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Qucen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 




















TO-DAY _: your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys”” 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour, No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure f 


MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From 6 months upwards, 


MILK FOOD No. 1. 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet “infant Feeding and Management” sent Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.. Lombard St., LONDON. 
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Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 


Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
Valuable Medicine Known and the 


Best and Surest Remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
NEUBALGIA, TOOTHACHE and BHEUMATISM 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE 


Insist on having 
the ORIGINAL 
and 
ONLY GENUINE 
Chlorodyne, 

Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 
Of all Chemists, 
1/4, 2/9, 4/6. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCGA” 





HELP 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON- KERR, Secretary, 
 NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ojice at 1s, 6d. each, By post, 1s, 9d, 











DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





BUY 
MILES’ 3 STAR 
BACON 


Famous for its delicious and appetising 
flavour, Supplied direct from our factory 
in sides of about 45 lbs. Unsmoked 83d. Ib. 
Smoked 9}d. Ib. Rail paid anywhere in 
United Kingdom. Absolutely the best 
way to buy. ~ Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Sample piece about 12 Ibs., 
Coa or unsmoked—10d, per ib, 


Send for Illustrated List. 
EDWARD MILES & Co., 


Contractors to H.M, Government, 


BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CASEY — =. BY — 
fortnig ransatlantio 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
We ORIANA (Tw. Sc.), 8,099 tons, March 20, 
Handbook on Application. 
-T P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
2 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
Pen. C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 

I specialise in Artistic Original Designs 
to meet individual tastes. Inclusive cost 
of Design, Engraved Plate, and 100 Proofs, 
from 17s. 6d. to several guineas, according 
to style and detail. Specimens submitted 


free. HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portiand Street, London, W, 














MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dum. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & eee || 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 59 MARK LANE, E.C, 





NOW READY FOR MARCH. 1s. net 


THE EX POSITOR 


ED BY TH 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 
CONTENTS. 
Rev. Principal W. B. SELBIE, D. 
ne SPIRIT AND THE MODERN 


Rev. J. ROBERTSON CAMERON, M.A. 
THE oer OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, 
. E. W. WINSTANLEY, B.D, 
DID ae808 SPEAK OF HIMSELF "AS JUDGE? 
. MAURICE JONES, M.A., B.D, 
THES APOSTOL IC DECREES IN Acts XV.: A 
COMPROMISE OR A TRIUMPH? 
Rev. Prof. VERNON SARTLET, D.D, 


Oxford. 
THE HISTORIC SETTING OF THE PASTOBAL 
EPISTLES, 
Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE HISTORY AND 
LETTERS OF ST. PAUL. 
Rev. Prof. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., Litt. DB. 
EXEGETICA, 


Hopper & Sroveuror, Publishers, London, E.C, 


POTAIRS and DOWE STAIRS. 
Miss THAckeRr 
The couNct! of the METROPOLITAN ASSO.- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazina, 
st free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and co. 1 Pall Mall raat, “wv. 





Terms of Subscription. 
Parasite rm ADVANCE, 
Half- 
rly. 
14 3... 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
rtof the a King- 

om oon a & 84. 
Including ote “a any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &. ... we £1136... 0 16 3... 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Evrror, but 
to the Purutsuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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Enormous reductions 


Mudie’s Sale is full of good bargains —books of permanent 
yalue and interest—published within the year—can often 
be picked up at one-fifth their published price. 

There are two hundred thousand volumes in the sale— 
Novels, History, Travel, Drama—practically every recent 
work which is worth a place in the library—also many 
special bargains in pictures, stationery, art-stationery and 
statuary. If you cannot call, send for the 36 pp. catalogue. 
It is a pleasure to go through it with a pencil and mark 
off the books you want. 


MUDIE’S 
SALE 


MARCH 3rd to 2oth. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrp., 30-34, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 132, Kensington 
High Street, W. 


DESERVING. DISTRESSED. DESTITUTE. 


In KING EDWARD’S LABOUR TENTS, QUEEN ALEX- 
ANDRA’S LABOUR DEPOTS, NIGHT RESTS for MEN and 
WOMEN, REST TENT, MEDICAL MISSION, and 100 LABOUR 
HOMES and RELIEF CENTRES throughout London and the 
Provinces, 











THE CHURCH ARMY 
js relieving the terrible and wide-spread needs of the homeless and 
starving, and the respectable UNEMPLOYED and their HUNGRY 
FAMILIES, by provision of WORK ONLY. Pray help, so that 
we need not 
TURN FROM OUR DOORS 

any distressed person willing to work. 

CHIEF NEEDS :—Funds, old elothes, orders for firewood 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles). Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, ajc 


Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief 
Sec., Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


ROYAL NAVAL PORTS 
CHURCH BUILDING FUND 














HIS MAJESTY has graciously sent a donation of £50 to 
this Fund—which aims at raising £25,000 by August next. 
On ST. GEORGE’S DAY (April 23rd) or the Sunday 
previous over 1,500 Churches will be giving Collections 
and offering Intercession for the needs of our Naval Ports. 

Will you help? 
Rev. ARTHUR G. B. WEST, Secretary, 


10 Idol Lane, E.C. St. Dunstan-in-the-East. 


=— — : ——————————————— 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourterw Guryeras, 


I sssntissicaieiacciaieasaceiionisaiiiagen £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 O| Half Narrow Columa ............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 ©] Quarter Narrow Column ,.,,.. ) 1 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 


Compantrs, 


Outside Page £16 16 0| Inside Page 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve worda), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 153, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 


BEGINNINGS 
OF GOUT. 


RECOGNITION OF URIC ACID. 


THE 








A more general idea of the real cause of gout and ability to 
recognize its symptoms would result in a wonderful decrease of 
human suffering for it would enable steps to be taken to arrest 
at the outset the development of one of the most insidious and 
yet widespread of all ailments. Gouty complaints all spring from 
the one common cause—an excess of uric acid in the system. 


Uric acid is one of the natural waste products of the human 
body. When over-production of uric acid occurs, owing either to 
the habitual use of uric acid forming foods and drinks, want of 
exercise, sedentary employment, or overwork, then the surplus 
uric acid perforce remains in the body. 


Uric acid is carried by the blood throughout the system, and 
even at anearly stage gives unmistakable evidence of its presence. 
Digestion becomes disturbed, the liver gets torpid, headaches aro 
frequent, there are flatulence, heartburn, and acidity, and the 
whole system is out of gear, so that there is a general feeling of 
depression and malaise. Then, as deposits of uric acid find their 
way to the bones, muscles, nerves, and skin, shooting pains, dull 
aches, stiffness, cramps, “pins and needles,” and numbness are 
felt in various muscles, little hard lumps form here and there 
under the surface of the skin. 


Uric acid forces its way into the joints, and causes acute gout, 
chalky gout, and rheumatic gout, or rheumatoid arthritis. When 
the uric acid embeds itself in the muscles, sharp tearing pains, 
and the stiffness of gouty rheumatism in the limbs and shoulders 
follow, or that dull, continuous ache across the back which 
characterizes lumbago. 

Very frequently the uric acid, in the form of sharp, penetrating 
crystals, pierces through the nerves, as in sciatica and neuritis. 
Solid masses of urates form in the organs, as in the case of kidney 
stone and gravel, whilst irritating, gritty particles get into the 
skin and set up the torture of gouty eczema, 


IS THERE ANY RELIEF? 


The only successful method of relieving and preventing govt 
consists in attacking uric acid with powerful uric acid solvents. 


The most generally effective uric acid solvents and eliminants 
are those combined in Bishop’s Varalettes. Bishop’s Varalettes 
are the product of an old-established firm of manufacturing 
chemists, who have always made a specialty of the study of uric 
acid and the means for destroying it. Gouty subjects everywhere 
agree that Bishop’s Varalettes afford the one thoroughly success- 
ful method of preventing and relieving all forms of gout. Tho 
medical profession also, to whom the composition of Bishop's 
Varalettes is no secret, have endorsed and prescribed them for 
many years, Any remedy that can secure the approval of such a 
critical body of scientific men as the British medical profession is 
deserving of the confidence of the public. 


Wherever Bishop’s Varalettes come into contact with a uric 
acid deposit they act upon it resistlessly and relentlessly, gradually 
wearing it away and breaking it down. Thus gouty masses in 
the joints are gradually disintegrated ; swellings subside and pains 
disappear. 

Bishop’s Varalettes free the muscles from the clogging and 
stiffening accumulations of uric acid, and thus banish the pain 
and stiffness of rheumatism and lumbago; they wash away tho 
solid concretions of uric acid like kidney stone and gravel. 
Bishop’s Varalettes stop the pain of neuritis and sciatica by 
destroying the uric acid particles which pierce the nerves. And 
then, having freed the system from uric acid, Bishop’s Varalettes, 
if taken occasionally, prevent the further retention of uric acid 
excess, and thus ensure the gouty subject lasting freedom from 
suffering. 


THE BUGBEAR OF DIET. 


The question of dict is a constant bugbear to the gouty. The 
maintenance of strength is imperatively necessary in gout, but 
care must be taken to avoid foods that would aggravate goutiness, 
There is a very wide variety of safe, palatable, and nourishing 
foods from which to make a selection that shall not include gout 
provoking dishes, 

A carefully compiled classified list of these will be found in a 
booklet dealing exhaustively with the whole question of uric acid 
disorders, their symptoms, dietary, and treatment. The line 
between allowable and non-permissible foods is drawn with 
scientific accuracy, and the information the booklet contains will 
resolve all doubts on the vexed question of foods for the gouty. 


A copy of the booklet may be had t free on application 
to Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (est. 1857), 
48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s., 2s., and 5s, 





(25 days’ treatment) ; or by the sole makers, as above, 
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The Subscription List will be closed on or before Monday, the 
10th of March, 1913. 





UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL. 


OFFER OF 


£1,600,000 Madeira-Mamore 
Railway Company 
5i Per Cent. 60-Year First 
Mortgage Bonds, 


Unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 
Brazil Railway Company by endorsement on each Bond, 


At 97: Per Cent. 


(Forming part of an issue limited to £3,000,000, secured by a 
Trust Deed dated 1st October, 1910, and to be further secured by 
a supplemental Trust Deed, both being in favour of the Empire 
Trust Company of New York as Trustee. Of these £3,000,000 
bonds, £1,000,000, bearing interest at 6 per cent. per annum, are 
already in the hands of tho public, and are guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Port of Para.) 


The 5} per Cent. Bonds mature at 102 per cent. on 1st October, 
1970, and will be redeemed on or before that date under the 
operation of a Sinking Fund beginning 1st October, 1915, by 
purchase at or below the price of 102 per cent, and accrued 
interest, or annual drawings at that price. They may also be 
redeemed, in whole or part, at 102 per cent. at any time on six 
months’ notice by the Company. This will also be their price of 
repayment in the event of voluntary liquidation or amalgamation. 


The Bonds are to Bearer in denominations of £20, £100, and 
£500, but can be registered at the holder’s option as to principal 
at the Company’s Office in London. 


Coupons payable 1st April, 1st October. 





MESSRS. SPEYER BROTHERS 


offer the above Bonds for sale at the price of 974 per Cont. 
payable as follows :— 


10 per cent. on Application. 


15 ” » Allotment. 
25 = » 25th March, 1913. 
25 ” » Sth April, -~ 


22% ” » 22nd April, ” 


97% per cent. 





Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on allotment or on 25th March or *th April, 1913, 

On payment of the instalment due on allotment, the allotment letters will 
be exchangeable for Messrs. Speyer Brothers’ Scrip Certificates to Bearer, 
The Scrip Certificates, when r~ | paid, will be exchangeable, in due course, 
for definitive Bonds, carrying full interest from Ist April, 1913. 





The Capital of the Company is U.S. $11,000,000, divided into 10,000 Preferred 
Shares a $100 each, and 100,000 Common Shares of $100 each. The Brazil 
Railway Company and the Port of Para each hold one-half of the share capital. 

The £3,000,000 First Mortgage 60-Year Bonds all ranks pari passu and are 
secured by a first charge on the lease (below described) for 60 years of the 


Madeira- ore Railway granted to the Company by the Federal Government 
of Brazil, and on certain other property of the Company, 


Particulars of the prospects of the Company are set out in the following 
letter: — 
- Maperrna-MamOne Raitwar Comrayy, 

1st March, 1913, 
Messrs, Sreren Broruens, 
Lonpom, 

Dear Sirs, . mn 

The Company has been constructing, for account of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, a Railway of 227 miles in length round the series of cataracts and rapids 
on the Madeira River, the most important afluent of the Amazon. The whole 
of this mileage is in provisional operation from August, 1912, through con- 
struction work is still being carried on, The Brazilian Government is under 
contract to contribute a portion of the cost of construction in accordance with 
a fixed schedule of prices. A sum in excess of £2,500,000 has already been 

id by the Government, and a further amount will be payable when accounts 

ve been finally adjusted. The Government has granted to the Company 
a lease for the operation of the Railway for sixty years from Ist January, 
1912, in consideration of receiving a percentage of the gross annual revenue. 
This ntage is 5 per cent, until 3lst December, 1931, 10 per cent. from that 
date to 3lst December, 1951, and 20 per cent, thereafter until 3lst December, 
1971. The Government is also eutitied to one-fifth of the excess of the net 
revenue over 12 per cent. on the Company's capital as defined by the lease, but 
is not entitled any interest in respect of the capital contributed by it 
towards construction. 








As will be seen from the acoompanying map, the Madeira-Mamore 
forms the necessary link for the connexion with the ocean of a rich tension’ 
in Bolivia and Brazil of enormous extent. This territory is cut off the 
Andes Mountains from access to the Pacific, and the only outlet to the 
Atlantic of the considerable trade of this region is via the Madeira River and 
the Amazon. The down the Madeira River is, however, difficult and 
dangerous owing to the cataracts and rapids referred to above. For this 
reason, under the terms of a treaty with livia, the Brazilian Gov 
undertook to construct the Madeira-Mamore Railway, in order to circumvent 
the cataracts, the sole obstacle to navigation, thus connecting the nayi 
waters of the Madeira River and its tributaries above the cataracts with the 
river below the falls and cocuing —= easy means of communication betweea, 
the Atlantic Ocean and the productive districts of the interior. 


The Port of Para, through subsidiary companies, has established a 41 
shallow-draft steamers on the tributaries of the Madeira River At. tol 
railway, and has also instituted a service of larger vessels from the lower 
terminus of the railway to the Port of Para. This Port is at the mouth of the 
Amazon, and has been recently reconstructed in accordance with modera 
requirements. A through service will, therefore, in future, be obtainable from 
the upper waters of the River Madeira via the Madecira-Mamore Railway to the 
sea, 


The Company also holds a concession until 1936 from the State of Matto 
Grosso over an area of more than 600,000 acres of land densely covered with 
rubber trees, with a preferential right to purchase the same at a low price, 
This property has entered on the period of production and constitutes 
valuable asset, 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS. 


1910, 1911, 1912, 
(Provisional 
; Figures) 
Average mileage in provisional operation ... 43 121 211 
Gross Receipts... pm pm we «we £8,712 £141,379 £310,000 
Nett earnings available for Bond interest... - _ £100,000 


‘The Company’s General Manager estimates that the gross earnings for 1913 
will amount to £400,000; and we anticipate that, after deducting worki 
expenses and Government percentage, there will be a surplus more than 
cieut to provide the interest on the whole issue of Bonds outstanding, 


GQUARANTEE OF THE BRAZIL RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The £1,600,000 Bonds to be offered under your Prospectus have the additional 
security of an unconditional guarantee of principal and interest b 
the Brazil Railway Company which will be endorsed on each Bo 
‘Lhe latter Company's surplus revenue for the past three years, after payment 
of all expenses and Bond and other interest charges, was 


in 1909 eee eee eve ove ove £95,000 
in 1910 _ eee one oe eee 257,000 
and in 1911 a. a. Sob. ae ce 


while the amount required annually for interest on the whole £1,600,000 5} per 
Cent. Maderia-Mamore Railway Company Bonds guaranteed by the Brazil 
hailway Company is £88,000. 


The complete figures of the Brazil Railway Company for 1912 are not yet 
available, but the Company's officials estimate that the surplus revenue will 
show a further large increase, 

Yours faithfully, 
By order of the Board, 
8. D. BROWN, 
Secretary. 





Prospectuses with a copy of the map above referred to and forms of 
application can be obtain from Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7 Lothbury, 
London, E.C., from the Bank of Scotland, 30 Bishopsgate, E.C., the Company's 
a eg or from Messrs, Kitcat & Aitken, 9 Bishopsgate, E.C., the Company's 

Srokers. 

A copy of the trust deed securing the Bonds and a draft of the supplemental 
trust deed can be seen during the usual business hours, while the list is open 
at the Office of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad Street, E.C., or at that of 
Messrs. Surtees, Phillpotts & Co., 6 St. Helen's Place, E.C, 


Application may be made on the form printed below. 
Non-payment of any instalment will render the allotment liable to cancellation, 
and the amount previously paid to forfeiture, 
7 Lorusvurr, Lonpon, E.C, 
6th March, 1913. 








B2 Bpacresscnnsscensnennt eoee 
UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL. 
OFFER OF 
£1,600,000 Madeira-Mamore Railway Company 
5; Per Cont. 60-Year First Mortgage Bonds, 


Unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 
Brazil Railway Company by endorsement on each Bond, 


At 97:3 Per Cent. 





To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lorunvar, Lonvon, E.C, 


I/We request you to allot mo/us £..............6..0004 of the above Bonds upon the 
terms of the Prospectus issued by you dated 6th March, 1913, 
T/We enclose £............s00c00+00 , being a deposit of £10 per £100 Bond, and I/we 


engage to accept the above or any less amount you may allot to me/us und to 
make the further payments thereon in accordance with the said Prospectus. 


BURG scccevicenentnnnnicxertetnserssrtnnrenesreeesnmnnnneenenetts < 

Please OO GB Be cisteictnncitierinwerceisenrtisineemmnitevtentimmmaaninni . 
write (Add whether Mr., Mvs., or Miss, and Title, if any.) 

Gistincthy. Address im JU... .rrcccccccsceecceerecsecceceareeceers seedabisenes vounenbenanenhitel 7 

a aptunneunqnscsneiegmupanenanenannneenees , oo-e8 








Cheques to be made payable to bearer, crossed “ Account Speyer Brothers.” 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Chief Office: 


ITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting, held on 6th March, 1913. 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 59,854, assuring the sum of £ 5,580,153. and produc- 
ing a new annual premium income of £340,592. The premiums 
received during the year were £4,826,993, being an increase of 
£14,725 over the year 1911. In addition, £5,893 was received in 
premiums under the new Sickness Insurance Tables issued during 
the year. The claims of the year amounted to £3,626,469. The 
number of deaths was 8,872. The number of endowment assur- 
ances matured was srght, the premium income of which was 


£125,991. “a 
e number of policies in force at the end of the year was 
901,838 


1,838. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £7,792,562, being an increase of £161,154. The claims 
of the year amounted to £3,070,271, including £324,797 bonus 
additions. The number of claims and surrenders, including 5,282 
endowment assurances matured, was 382,734. The number of free 
policies granted during the year to those policy-holders of five 
years’ standing and upwards, who desired to discontinue their 
payments, was 155,582, the number in force being 1,809,171, 
The number of free policies which became claims during the year 
was 52,290. 

Ram i number of policies in force in this Branch at the end 
of the year was 19,140,743 ; their average duration exceeds twelve 
and a half years. 

The assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the 
balance sheet, after deducting the amount written off securities, 
are £84,571,932, being an increase of £3,332,250 over those of 1911. 

Inthe Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
£1 16s. per cent. on the original sums assured has again been added 
to all classes of participating policies issued since the year 1876. 





In the Industrial Branch a bonus addition will be made to the 
sums assured on all policies of over five years’ duration which 
become claims either by death or maturity of endowment from 
the 7th of March, 1913, to the 5th of March, 1914, both dates 
inclusive, as follows :— 





Bonus AppITION 
To Sums AssuRED, 


£5 percent. 


Premiums Pap ror 





5 years and less than lO years... 
10 oe £10 , » 





” » ” » 15 » 
15 a” » ” » 20 a» eee £15 ” » 
20 ” ” wD wD 25 > eee £20 ” » 
25 ” » ” »” 30 » eee £25 »”» » 
30» » » » O » we » 
40 ” ” »” » 50 ” ore £40 ” ” 
50 » ” ” ” 60 ” eee » ”» 
60 ,, and upwards os 260 ,, » 


The rate of bonus declared for last year has thus been maintained, 
and in the case of policies on which 25 and less than 30 years’ 
premiums have been paid, and those on which premiums for 60 
years and upwards have been paid, an increased bonus of £5 per 
cent. and £10 per cent. respectively will be distributed. 

The Company took a — part in forming Approved Societies 
under the National Insurance Act, 1911—Six Societies were 
founded, viz.: for Men, Women, Domestic Servants, Laundresses, 
Miners, and Agricultural and Rural Workers. 

These Prudential Approved Societies have received a large 
accession of members, and as they will be administered in con- 
nection with the Prudential Assurance Company, the Directors 
regard their future growth and welfare with every confidence. 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, BEING THE SUMMARY OF BOTH BRANCHES, 


ON THE 31st DECEMBER, 1912. 


LIABILITIES, £ s. d. 
Shareholders’ capital pan we ve = owe-—«-1,000,000 0 0 
Life assurance fund 
Ordinary Branch ... ‘ 184 0 10 
5,214 4 2 


Sickness insurance fund... 
Industrial Branch... ev» 87,207,842 16 7 








Life assurance fund 


81,717,241 1 7 
00 








Investments reserve funds... _ a --» 1,500,000 
Claims under life policies intimated and in 

course of payment vee —— ve 165,530 18 8 
Claims under sickness policies intimated and in 

course of payment ove ove ove tt 11 17 11 
Annuities due and unpaid ... ove ove eee 2,683 12 8 
Balance of bonus under life policies reserved for 

distribution ow inn eee ove 186,514 18 5 

£34,571,982 9 3 
ASSETS. 

Mortgages on property within the United 

i. « ww « m «—«— See 
Mortgages on property out of the United 

Kingdom ... o0e ove ove ove ose Nil 
Loans on 7 and other public rates ... 14,339,172 6 4 
Loans on Life interests... eve ove ee 1,145,588 14 11 
Loans on Reversions on nee ove oe 90,661 13 0 
Loans on Stocks and shares ee oe ee 337,385 2 0 
Loans on Company's policies within their su 

render values... we oe on «+ 98,241,604 14 4 

ans on Personal security ove een ove Nu 
Loans to Educational institutions secured on 

income, &e, ton ae _— ~- | (6 47,729 7 9 
Investments :— 


Deposit with the High Court (£24,400 2} per 
cent. consolidated stock) ...  «.» «+» 18300 0 0 


Carried forward 52,8: 


..» 227,552,831 14 2 





— 











ASSETS—continued. z£ 


s. d, 
Brought forward .,. 27,552,831 14 2 
Investments (continued) :— 
British Government securities... eee oe 2,064117 0 2 
Bank of England stock ... eis ms net 152, 18 7 
Municipal and county securities, United 
Kingdom _ oe ove oe +» 1,697,680 15 0 
Indian and Colonial Government securities... 5,276,673 9 3 
Colonial provincial securities ... ooo 1,239,939 4 0 
Indian and Colonial municipal securities 3,164,095 6 4 
Foreign Government securities ee -» 98,919,507 8 0O 
Foreign provincial securities ... eee —_ 485,063 10 4 
Foreign municipal securities ... see + 2,824,238 15 10 
Railway and other debentures and debenture 
stocks and gold and sterling bonds—Home 
and Foreign ... ee ase on --» 17,311,308 1 1 
Railway and other preference and guaranteed 
stocks and shares eis -_ _ » 8401489 7 0 
Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares 000,908 7 5 
Rent charges... ns eve we ee 494.177 4 5 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties 4,653,780 4 0 
Leasehold ground rents... oe oe eee 8,668 9 10 
House property ... ace ewe ove -» 98,953,662 11 6 
Life interests... we ou vee ove 34,626 14 6 
Reversions... eve ose wee oe » 1,566,585 9 3 
Agents’ balances... ons _ ace eve 6,706 14 2 
Outstanding premiums ... om — oe 620,586 11 5 
Outstanding interest and rents ... - a 79,762 11 3 
Interest, dividends and rents accrued but not 
payable... ove oe oe ove 668,151 15 5 
Bills receivable... ove ove eee vee Niu 
Cash—On deposit ... ws ove eco 20,000 0 0 
In hand and on current accounts soe 303,404 10 1 
Balance of amount due from Approved Societies 72,113 16 3 


£34,571.932 9 3 





The values of the Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the regulations of the Company, by the Directors. These 


values have been compared with the middle market prices on 31st December, 1912, due allowance being made for accrued interest, and 
the difference is more than provided for by the investments reserve funds. ; 

We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Shect are in the aggregate fully of the value stated therein less 
the investments reserve funds taken into account. No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose cther 


than the class of business to which it is applicable. 
A. C. THOMPSON, General Manager. 


J. BURN, Actuary. J. SMART, 


D. W. STABLE, 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman, 
W. J. LANCASTER, 


W. EDGAR HORNE, } Directors. 


Joint Secretaries. 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and 
have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the 
foregoing Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according 
to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company, No part of any fund has 
been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 


PHILIP SECRETAN and W. H. NICHOLLS, Auditors. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for tho 
year ended December 31st, 1912, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in 


Possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1912. 
19th February, 1913, 





DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
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lf taken frequently drugs lose their 
power and doscs have to be increased. 

For the safe and certain relief and cure of 
INDIGESTION, Acidity, Fiatulency, 
Heartburn and Impure Breath, 
Braee’s Pure Vegetable Charcoal has never been equalled, It absorbs 
the impure gases generated in the stomach and bowels and carries 
them out of the system, thus removing the CAUSE of digestive 
disturbance, and at the same time cleansing the blood, 


BRAGG'S CHARCOAL 


May be taken regularly with constant benefit by young or old. It is 
invaluable also in Diarrhea and Fever. Doctors largely recommend it 
and use it in their own families. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores: Biscuits, 1/-, 2/- and 4/- per tin; 
Powder, 2/- per bottle; Lozenges, 1/1} per tin ; Chocolates, 1/- per tin; 
Capsules, 2/+ per box. 





FREE SAMPLES sent to unyone mentioning The Spectator and 
enclosing 3d, stamps for postage in the British Empire and U.S.A, 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 














L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 
tc 
Koh-i-noor” 


Higher in price than or. 
dinary Pencils but much 
more economical in 

a one “ Koh-i-noor” out- 
asts SIX of the ordinary 
kind, and writes smoothly 
all the time, Try one 
to-day. 


4d. each or 3/6 per dozen, In 
17 degrees (and ee ~ e or 
Stationers, &c. ist free, 
L. & C. Harprmurs, Ltd, 
Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, 
Loudon, (Paris, Brussels, 
Dresden, Zirich, Milan, Vienna, 
Barcelona, New York.) 


Still 


Supremely Best 
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JACOBEAN‘ FURNITURE MADE IN 
ENGLISH OAK. AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED IN OLD TONES. 


“ REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE* 
just published by Story & Triggs, may be had 
free on application. 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD., 
152-156 Qn. Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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“I never Scratch 


—for I am the Onoto, the good 
girl of the pen family! I never 
shirk, I am never late to work, 
“My many friends say that I am 
good to look upon, but even better 
to write with—that they find me 
invaluable, alihough I am so 
simple.” 


The Onoto 
is the simplified pen. 


A turn of the head to the 
left controls the flow of ink, 
fast or slow, according to 
your handwriting. A turn 
to the right shuts off the 
ink, and the Onoto becomes 
a sealed tube, safe to carry 
at any angle. And, above all, the Onoto fills itself— 
instantly—from any ink supply. Nothing could be 
less trouble than the Onoto—the one really satisfactory 
self-filling fountain pen. Make it your pen to-day, 
You can always pick a nib to suit your handwriting. 


GUARANTEE, — 
The Onotols British 
made, It is design- 
ed to last a lifetime; 
but, if it should ever 
go wrong,the makers 
willimmediately put 


right, free of cost. the pen—never scratches. 





My Name ¥ is Simplicity. 





Price 10/6and upwardsofall Stationers, Jewellers,and Stores, 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application to Thos, 
De La Rue & Co,, Ltd., 319, Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 
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TURNS NIGHT 
INTO DAY 


The Ideal Light for the 
COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTOR CAR. 


SIMPLE to install. EASY to handle 
SATISFACTORY in operation. 


CARBIC Limited, 27 cannon st., London, £.c. 
Tel. : 5438 City. 
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FOR INFANTS, 
INVALIDS AND 


ADVICE. THE AGED. 


Advice gratis is often the most 
expensive. In serious matters you 




















are not guided by rumour or old FOOD 

wives tales. You ask the best assists nature. 
people you knew a can afford to . & wal ated oth 
consult. In sickness it is the doctor, fresh new milk and forms 
in some other troubles, the lawyer, a delicate and nutritive 
because their advice is based upon cream which is enjoyed 
superior knowledge and experience. and assimilated when other 


foods disagree. It is entirely 
free from rough and indi- 
gestible particles which 


That is why reports from the 
“Lancet,” the “ British Medical 


” e ° . . . . . 
Journal,” the Institute of Hygiene produce irritation in deli- 
and the British Analytical Control cate stomachs. 
may be accepted as the Truth when The Lenedt degen it as “Mr. Benger’s admirable 
preparation. 

; The British Medical Journal says: “PB s Food 

they set their seal of approval in to @ antes olladl sapien 
upon Cerebos Salt. of its own. 


Benger’s Food is obtainable throughout the World of 
Chemists, &c. Sole manwfacturers— 
Write for reports to Cerebos, Ltd., Tower Hill, London, BD, BENGER’S FOOD LTD., ag Wertm, Ranchesten, Eng. 
i y : -the- Branch Ofices—New Yore 8.A.): 92 illiam Street, 
(Salt & Brine Works: Greatham, Near-the-SeaJ oe (SW): ity its Brest. 
Cawapian Acents: National Drug & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
34 St. Gabriel Street, Monrreat, and branches throughout 
CamaDa, 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS 
For Country Houses. 


SELF-STARTING SELF-REGULATING SELF-STOPPING 
ii is now unnecessary for the owners of country houses or isolated buildings to have 

the trouble of their own electric light installations. 

We will install in your own house an automatic electric light plant which actually 
works itself, and requires no attention whatever beyond the occasional lubrication and 
providing of fuel for the engine. An unskilled servant can do the necessary work 
without any knowledge of electricity or mechanics whatever. 

The batteries provide a constant supply of current. When you have used a certain 
amount of current this new engine automatically starts working to recharge the 
batteries. When they are fully charged the engine stops, starting again only when the 
pressure in the batteries drops below a certain point. 

A steady light is maintained whilst the engine is running. 

Those who would like to install electricity in their houses without the cost and 
trouble of providing and maintaining their own plant should write for particulars of our 
new system, by which we supply a complete electric lighting plant and maintain same in 
working order, charging hy meter for the amount of electricity consumed. The fullest 
particulars of this special scheme can be had on application to 


EDMUNDSON S 


ELECTRICITY CORPORATION 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Telegrams : “ Edmundsons, London.” Telephone : 2311 Victoria (3 Lines), 


Also at 32 York Street, St. Stephen’s Creen, Dublin. 
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THE LOW PREMIUMS 


OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing Capital Sums for purposes of 


ESTATE DUTIES, FAMILY SETTLEMENTS, 
PARTNERSHIP ARRANGEMENTS, &c. 





Accumulated Funds exceed £15,000,000. 





London Office - No.3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C, 
West End - No.17 PALL MALL, S.W, 


Head Office - EDINBURGH. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 


The New Volume by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Attractiveness of 
Goodness. 


By the Right Rev. and Right Hon. 
A. F. WiNNINCTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Cloth, 2g. Gd. net. [2nd edition in the press. 








The following books by the Bishop of London are specially suitable 
for Lent :— 


THE MYSTERIES OF GOD. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. 

JOY IN GOD. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. 

THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. 

SECRETS OF STRENGTH. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. 

THE CALL OF THE FATHER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, ls. net. 

A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s, net, 

THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 6th Edition. Is, 3d. net. 

FRIENDS OF THE MASTER: A Sequel to ‘“‘The Men Who Crucify 
Christ.” Cloth, 1s. 3d. net, 





NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 
The Holy Trinity and Daily Life. 


By the Rev. W. C, E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


“' Designed to show the intimate bearing that faith has upon practice.’ 
—Extract from besten. 


Studies in Popular Theology. 
By the Rev. PETER GREEN, Canon of Manchester. Cloth, 
1s. Gd. net. 


The Creed and Real Life. 
By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES G. ADDERLEY, M.A.. With 
Introduction by the BISHOP OF LINCOLN. Cloth, 
2s. 6d, net. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 

3 Paternoster antenatal E.c.; and 44 Victoria anain S.W. 





H. A T C HA R D Ss, ostueibers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Another, 1910, 15s.; 
Fairbairn’s | ay of Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 

1910, 2 vols., 7s. Balzac’s Works, “ Caxton Edition,’ * 53 vols., £7 7s.; 
Smith's Old Voveshice, 9 vols., 22 10s.; Wyther’s Shepheard’ s Hunting, 1615, 
rare, £5 5s. ; Monkhouse Chinese Porcelain, rare, £10 10s.; Punch, vols. 
1 to 100 in 25 vols. ., half-morocco, £8 8s,.; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and 
Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20; Lydekker’s ‘Animal Portraiture, £3 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book 


=> 





The 
Cambridge 
Modern History 


Planned by the late Lorp AcToNn, LL.D. Edited 
by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., P.B.A ; G. W. PROTHERO, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. ; and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A,, C.B, 


Complete in fourteen Royal 8vo volumes 


VIII The French Revoly- 
tion 
IX Napoleon 
X The Restoration 
XI TheGrowth of Nation. 


I The Renaissance 

II The Reformation 
III The Wars of Religion 
IV The Thirty Years’ War 





V The Age of Louis XIV alities 
VI The Eighteenth Cen- | XII The Latest Age 
tury XIII Tables and Index 
VII The United States XIV Atlas 
PRICES £sa4 


Bound in Dark Blue Buckram~ « - - 8 15 © net 


» 9 Brown Persian Sheepskin 
Leather back, cloth sides - = Ir 00 net 


ie » Green Morocco 
Leather back & corners, cloth sides 14 5 o net 


» 93 Red Morocco 
Full bound - - - . - 200 onet 
The volumes are sold separately in the buckram 
binding. Prices :--Text volumes 16s net each, Tables 
and Index 16s net, Atlas 25s net. 


The work may be purchased on instalment plan 
terms, particulars of which will be sent on application. 


A booklet giving a full description of the H7story, 
lists of the contributors and chapter headings, and 
further matter of interest, will be sent post free on 
receipt of a postcard addressed to L.H.M. at the 
address below. 


Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London 





ee : — ——————————— —— 


ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised in this Journal 
can be obtained at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 
All the best books, English and Foreign, in every department of 
literature, at the lowest prices charged by any bookseller. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Books of Devotion, in all styles. 
BOOKS FOR LENT. 


Any of the following post free on request. 


Catalogue of Newly Published Catalogue of Books in Beautifal 
Books. Bindings, suitable for presentation. 

Annotated Catalogue of Second- Catalogue of 10,000 Works ia 
hand and New Books at greatly ome Foreign languages. 
reduced prices. Catalogue of the Best Books for 

Classified Catalogue of over 5,000 Boys and Girls. 
Books, the best in the English Catalogue of Stationery and Library 
language in their several subjects. requisites. 

BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 





Orders by post receive immediate attention. Free delivery within 
the United Kingdom of parcels of of books to the value of 20s. 
376 to 384 OXFORD STR STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telephone: 5390 Gerrard & ines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Unieme, London.” 


ART GALLERIES 4 AND EXHIBITIONS. 
| gg of OIL "oul WATER-COLOUR 





PAINTINGS by MISS BEATRICE BL ane, at the ALPINE 
CLUB, Mill Street, Conduit Street, Bond Street, 





and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder 
extant,—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 





Open Daily till March 14th, 10 to 6, Admission Is. 
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CONSTABLE’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 








The Youth of Henry VIII. By F. A. Mumby 
Author of “The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth.” TIlustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Publish next week. 


Arbella Stuart: A Biography. ny s. c. Hardy 
Author of “'The Princesse de Lamballe.” Ilustrated. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [To be published shortly. 


Bianca Capello. By Mary C. Steegmann 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [To be published shortly. 


The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform. 
By George Stead Veitch 
Assistant Lecturer in History in the University of Liverpool. 
With an Introduction by Ramsay Murr, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Liverpool. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Making of Modern England. 
By Cilbert Slater, M.A., D.Sc. 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. Author of “The 
English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields.” 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Germany and its Evolution in Modern Times. 

By Henri Lichtenberger 

Translated from the French by A. M. Lupovici. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Forest of Dean. By Arthur 0. Cooke 


With 4 Plates in Colour and numerous Black and White 
Illustrations by J. W. Kiya. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


[To be published shortly. 
Gallant Little Wales. By Jeannette Marks 
Author of “The End of a Song,” “Through Welsh Door- 


ways.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 65s. net. 


Quebec : The Laurentian Province. 
By Beckles Wilson 
Author of “The Great Fur Company,” &c. With over 
60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Wayfarer in China. By Elizabeth Kendall 


Impressions of a Trip across Western China and Mongolia, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Land of Zinj. By Captain C. H. Stigand 


Being an account of British Africa, its Ancient History and 
Present Inhabitants. Author of “The Game of East Africa.” 
Demy 8vo. Map and Illustrations. 165s. net. 


Lord Wardens of the Marshes. ny nowara Pease 


With an Etching by the Hon. Watrer Jamus, R.E., and 
4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Edition limited to 500 copies. 


Essays in Biography. By Charles Whibley 


Ex. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. net. 


Italy in the Thirteenth Century. 


By Henry D. Sedgwick 
Demy 8vo. 2vols. 21s. net. 


Tschudi. The Harpsichord Maker. 
By William Dale, F.S.A. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
A study of the life and work of Burckhardt Tschudi, the 
famous harpsichord maker. [To be published next week. 


The influence of Baudelaire in France and 
England. By @. Turquet-Milnes 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
lrish Plays and Playwrights. 
By Cornelius Weygandt 
With Portraits. 6s. 6d. net. 


Pages on Art. By Charles Ricketts 
Author of “The Prado and its Masterpieces,” “ Titian,” etc. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [T'o be published shortly. 

Leopards of England and other Essays on 


Heraldry. By E. E. Dorling, M.A., F.8.A. 
With 8 Plates in Colour and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A Montessori Mother. ny porcthy Canfield Fisher 
With an Introduction by E. G. A. Houmes. Author of 
“What Is and What Might be.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Rhodes Scholarships. ny ceorge r. Parkin 
Secretary of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust. Large Cr. 8vo 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo. 


The Tragedy of Education. 1y eamond c. A. Holmes 
Author of “What Is and What Might be.” 
2s. 6d. net. 


—_—— - 


Crown 8vo. 


Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. 


By Hugo Munsterberg 
Author of “The Eternal Values,” “ Psychology of Life,” etc. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Autobiography of an Individualist. 


By James 0. Fagan 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Citizens Made and Remade. 

By William R. George and Lyman Beecher Stowe 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 
The Provincial American. y mercaith Nichotson 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The American Mind. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


American History and its Geographic 


Conditions. By Ellen Churchill Semple 
Demy 8vo. Maps. 


By Bliss Perry 


12s. 6d. net. 
By the same Author. 
The Influences of Geographic Environment. 


18s. net. 
The Milk Question. By Milton J. Rosenau 


Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lonecraft (a book for Boy Scouts.) 
By John Hargrave 
Paper, Is. net. Cloth gilt. 
[T'o be published shortly. 


Fully Illustrated. 
2s. net. 


Emerson’s Journals. 
Vol. Vil (1845-48) ; Vol. Vill (1848-53) 


Uniform with vols. I. to VI, already issued. Extra Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net per vol. 

Volumes VII and VIII comprise the period when Emerson 
visited England and Scotland; he degek wih Carlyle, visited 
Harriet and James Martineau and Wordsworth, and was intro- 
duced by Coventry Patmore to Tennyson, of whom he gives a 
most interesting account. Among other interesting figures are 
Hallam, Macaulay, ‘Thackeray, Dickens, Disracli,and De Quincey ; 
and in a visit to Oxford he made friends with Clough and Arnold. 


The Syrian Goddess. Being a translation of 
Lucian’s “De Dea Syria,” with a Life of Lucian, Translated 
by Professor Herserr A. Srrona, M.A., LL.D. Edited in the 
light of recent personal exploration and research with Notes 
and an Introduction. 

By Professor John Carstang, M.A., D.Sc. 
Author of “The Land of the Hittites.” Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


FICTION 


CROWN 8vo. 6/- EACH. 
Israel Kalisch. By W. L. Ceorge 
Author of “The City of Light,” “ A Bed of Roses,” etc. 
Keren of Lowbole. By Una L. Silberrad 
Author of “Success,” “ The Good Comrade,” ete. 


Sleeping Waters. Ry John Trevena 


Author of “ Granite,” “ Furze the Cruel,” etc. 
The Right Honourable Centieman. 

Author of “The Square Peg,” ete. 
Isle of Thorns. By Sheila Kaye-Smith 

Author of “The Tramping Methodist,” ete. 

[To be published shor tly 

3 By Philip Laurence Oliphant 
“ Her Serene Highness,” ete. 


By W. E. Norris 


The Tramp 
Author of 


The Laurensons. _ By R. K. Weeks 
Author of “ The Fall of the Cards,” “Love in Chief,” etc. 
[To be published eh rly 


Bag and Baggage. By Bernard Capes 
‘Author of “Jessie Bayley,” “ Loaves and Fishes,” ete. 


Lifted Curtains : Stories of the Sea. By Edward Noble 
Author of “ Chains,” “ Lords of the Sea,” etc. 

The Recording Angel. By Corra Harris 
Author of “ Eve’s Second Husband,” and a “Circuit Rider's 
Wife.” Illustrated in Colour by W. H. Everert. 

The Immaculate Young Minister. by Mathilda Mailing 

Linda. By Margaret Prescott Montaguo 
Author of “In Calvert’s Valley,” ete. 





[In active preparation, | 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


The Inner Flame. By Clara Louise Burnham 
Author of “Jewel,” “The Opened Shutters,” ete. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW NOVELS. 
The Village in the Jungle. 


By LEONARD WOOLF. 5s. net. 
Srecrator.—“ A remarkable study of native life.” ? 
Tue Times.—* Mr. Woolf has written a really haunting story, which exem- 
plifies to an uncommon degree the higher uses to which fiction may be put." 


Bride Elect. by A. M. CHAMPNEYS. 6s. 


ATHEN£UM.—“ This fine specimen of the story-teller’s art.” 


Nash and Some Others. 
EVANS. 6s. 


Evenine News.—‘In ‘Nash and Some Others,” a series of interesting and 
amusing sketches of school life, we get glimpses of the working of elementary 
education from the inside such as one could, perhaps, only expect to get from 
a teacher with a sense of humour. The author presents the schoolboy to us as 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs has presented to us the bargeman. 





By ©. S$. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries, 


Memories of the Sea. sy amiral 
Cc. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. With Mlustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. One vol. Demy 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 


Sir Frederick Maurice: a Record 
of his Work and Opinions. With Eight Essays on 
Discipline and National Efficiency by SIR FREDERICK 
MAURICE. Edited by his Son, Lieut.-Col. F. MAURICE, 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Little Tour in India. By the Hon. 
ROBERT PALMER. Demy 8vo. 88. 6d. net. 


Giosr.—“t Mr, Palmer mingles grave and gay, shrewd reflection on Govern- 
ment, with tales of the messroom and gossip of the bazaarin avery delightful 


The Political Philosophy of 


Burke. py JouN MacCUNN, LL.D., formerly Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. 5s. net. 














New Edition. 


The Violet Crown. 3y siz RENNELL RopD 
K.C.M.G., British Ambassador at Rome, Author of “ Ballads 
of the Fleet,” &. 3s, 6d. net. 


The Last Century in Europe. 
1814-1910. By C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, Assistant 
Master at Rugby. 5s, net. 

Timgs.—'' It possesses a merit rare in books of the class to which it belongs 

—it permits itself to be read through almost at a sitting, in spite of its length, 

without conscious effort.’’ 


5 

Wellington’s Army. sy c. w. oman, Chichele 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. With Illus. 7, 6d.net. 
[2nd Impression. 
Arnen®uM.—" Professor Oman has written the very book one would have 
wished him to write on Wellington's army in the Peninsula, how it wag 
organized, moved, armed, clothed, and fed. It throws a flood of light on the 
campaigns by supplying the small but all-important details which the ordinary 

historian ignores.”’ 


A Survey of En 














lish Literature: 
1780-1830. By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Liverpool. 21s. net. 
Srecrator.—“ Through more than eight hundred closely printed pages the 
writer's clarity of judgment and power of enjoyment never flag. He gives us 
closely reasoned criticism, every step thought out, every sentence a fresh effort 
of appraisement. The gusto of the book is infectious. The reader lays it down 
with a new zest for literature—a unique achievement for a volume of literary 
history.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—Te © the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s. | 
Hon. Vice-Presidents -. 25 0 O | Members oe 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents «« 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 

Members one cee a + ae and Journal on on 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


President - 





£024 
- 1010 0 





Colone! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv GorcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp ComMPANY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Sprucxixy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasr, Adelaide, 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST, 


Stolen Waters. By T. M. HEALY, K.C, MP. $y 
10s. 6d. net. 

This narrative brings to light the hitherto unknown frauds practised on the 
Crown and the City of London in the time of James I., Charles I., Cromwell, 
and Charles II. It is woven round the controversy as to the title to two great 
fisheries in Northern Ireland—the River Bann and Lough Neagh, 











History and Historians in the Nine. 
teenth Century. By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. (Cantab.), 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“An extensive and detailed examination by a capable and well-equipped 
student.’’—The Times. 


The Last Frontier: The White Man's 
War for Civilization in Africa. By E. ALEX. 
ANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. 8yq 
10s. Gd. net. 

** As fascinating a book of travel as any that have appeared in recent lista, ., 
A book that will be read with interest and pleasure by all who know and love 
their Africa, It is admirably illustrated from original photographs,” 

—South Africa, 








The Tay lor Papers. Reminiscences, Letters, and 
Journals in the Life of Lieut.-Gien. SIR HERBERT TAYLOR, 
G.C.H., G.C.B., Military Secretary to H.R.H. the Duke of 
York, Adjutant-General of the Forces, 1828-30. Arranged by 
ERNEST TAYLOR. With Portraits, &c. 8vo. 15s. net. 





Henpry VIII. ByA. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Professor 
of Constitutional History at University College, London, 
New Aanp Cueapger Epirion. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








Bacon, and the Great 


Shakespeare, 
With 8 IDlustra- 


Unknown. By ANDREW LANG. 
tions. 8vo. 9s. net. 
“A brilliant and convincing refutation of the theory that Francis Bacon or 
anybody but Shakespeare himself wrote Shakespeare's plays and poems.” 
—Truth, 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 


Old Friends: Essays in Epistola 
Parody. By ANDREW LANG. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, gi 
top, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. 





English Farming, Past and Present. By 
ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Prothero should be read by all who desire a knowledge of the past and 
an understanding of the present of British Farming.”—Farm and Home. 





Experiments in Industrial Organiza- 
tion. By EDWARD CADBURY, with a Preface by Pro- 
fessor W. J. Asutzy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“People who really want to know what can be done in these days of keea 
foreign competition and ‘social unrest,’ by an enlightened captain of industry, 
must read ‘Experiments in Industrial Organization’ for themselves, They 
will not be disappointed.”"— Bookman, 


In God’s Nursery. By C. C. MARTINDALE, 8J. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 
**Sketches of some interest from the life of Imperial Rome, forming a study 
in pagan religious psychology.” —The Times. 








The Romance of the Hebrew Language. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM H. SAULEZ, M.A., B.D., Rector of 
Ninfield. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

‘*A somewhat original book and a useful one. It is intended as a popular 
introduction to the language—‘the most interesting language our world has 
ever known ’—as it is found in the original wording of the Bible,”"—The Times. 








*,* The tales in this book bear on the origin of Indian sedition. 


Dew and Mildew. By P. CHRISTOPHER WREN. 6« 
** All those who love Kipling will equally admire Wren.”—Occult Review. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Messrs. 





SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Darwin’s Golf Courses of British 
Isles, 73. 6d., cost 21s. net; Fairbairn’s Crests, 25s., cost 62s.; Balzac’s 
Novels, 30 vols., £4 178. 6d., pub. £14; Morison’s Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 
75s., cost 105s. Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity. Highest cash 
value given. Holland Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright St,, Birmingham 
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Duckworth & Co.’s New Books 


Ready to-day at all Libraries, Bookshops, and Bookstalls, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








The Jewels 
Contrast.|in Brass. 
By By 
ELINOR GLYN. JITTIE HORLICK. 














THE BEST NEW FICTION. 


The Contrast - ms 
Jewels in Brass = = JITTIE HORLICK 
The Red Cross Girl 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Angelique = CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD 


Bernardine = - ” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 





ELINOR GLYN 














ROSINA FILIPPI 








“A WONDERFUL TRAVEL BOOK.” 
The Sea and the Jungle 


H. M. TOMLINSON 








2nd Impression. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE. 


By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. Splendidly Illustrated and 
with Map. Royal 8vo, 10s, net. 


LOST IN THE ARGTIC. | 3; carr. £. 
MIKKELSEN. Illustrations, Map, &c. Crown 4to, 18s. net. 
THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF 


RELIGION. by FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


PAUL I. OF RUSSIA: The Son of 


Catherine the Great. By K. WALISZEWSKI. 
Royal 8vo. 15s, net. 











Mr. Heinemann begs to announce 
the publication of E. F. BENSON’S 
new novel, “The Weaker Vessel,” 


New 6s. Novels 


THE WEAKER VESSEL- - __ E. F. Benson 
JOURNEY’S END Gan Christopher IV.) R. Rolland 
MINNA- - - - Karl Gjellerup 
GUTTER BABIES (itestrated by Lapy Sranuey.) 


Dorothea Slade 
THE HIPPODROME -_ ~- Rachel Hayward 
FRONTIERS OF THE HEART V. Margucritte 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO? E. Robins 


THE STORY OF S. COMPTON J. E. Patterson 





UNDER THE YOKE (2nd Imp.) Ivan Vazoff 
Ready Next Week. 
GROWING PAINS © - - - Ivy Low 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, WO. 





FROM THE 


BROADWAY HOUSE SPRING LIST. 


THE DRY-FLY MAN’S HANDBOOK. by 
F. M. HALFORD. Forty Plates and Many other Illus. 
Edition de Luze, 100 copies, signed and numbered, £3 3s. net. 
Popular edition. 8vo, buckram. 2is. net. [Ready March 10th. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. By 
LESAGE. Translated by TOBIAS SMOLLETT. New 
Edition, with an Introduction by WM. M. FULLERTON. 
La. Cr. 8vo, buckram, gilt top. 6s. 


THE DIAMOND SUTRA: or, Book of Wisdom. 


Translated from the Chinese, with an Introduction, and 
Copious Notes by WM. GEMMELL. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF CALVIN. py L. 
PENNING. Trans. from the Dutch by B. 8. BERRING TON. 
Iild. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LIFE AND MANNERS IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES. by A. ABRAM, 


D.Sc. 77 Illus. from Contemporary Prints. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ART: by ZH.G. SPEAR- 
ING, Profusely Illd. Roy. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Prospectus on application. 


“Mr. Spearing . . . puts together in a lucid and unpretentions manner the 
results of research into the earliest history of graphic art—his survey extend- 
ing from paleolithic cave paintings to the highest period of Greek art; the 
value of the book being much enhanced by a very copious and fine collectix on of 
Illustrations. *’— Times. 


THE CHINA YEAR-BOOK: 1913. by tT. M. 
BELL and H. G. W. WOODHEAD. Second Year of Issue. 
With Maps, &c. Indispensable to Bankers, Merchants, &c. 
Cr. 8vo. 10s. net. [March 12th. 


COLLECTED POEMS. by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With New Poems and Translations. Ninth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. With Portrait. 6s. 


FROM HUSSAR TO PRIEST: 4 MEMOIR OF 
CHARLES ROSE CHASE, First Superior of the Westminster 
Diocesan Missionaries of Our Lady of Compassion. By H. 
P. RUSSELL. With Foreword by Rt. Rev. Mgr. CROKE 
ROBINSON. With 5 Portraits. Cr, 8vo. 5s. net. 


A LITTLE-SISTER, a Touching Memoir designed to 
show the ideal type of a Little-Sister of the Assumption. By 
MAURICE LANDRIEUX, Vicar-General of Rheims. Trans, 
by L. L. YORKE-SMITH, With Frontispiece, Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


FLORAL SYMBOLISM OF THE GREAT 


MASTERS OF SACRED ART. by 
ELIZABETH HAIG. 20 Plates. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


BIBLE WAYS IN BIBLE LANDS. 4 Traveller's 
Impressions. By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. 2 Illus. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


ENGLAND’S RIVIERA. A Topographical and 
Archeological description of Land’s End. By J. HARRIS 
STONE, F.L.S., &c. Illd. 8vo. Buckram. 15s. net. 


COMMON OBJECTS OF THE RIVIERA, 


Some Notes on the People, Climate, Fauna and Flora. 
By IDA and HILDA CHAMBERLAIN, Iild. Cr. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


SIR ROGER LW’ESTRANGE., A Contribution to tho 


History of the Press in the 17th Century. By GEORGE 
KITCHIN, M.A., B.Litt. Tlld. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ROMAN LIFE AND MANNERS UNDER 
THE EARLY EMPIRE. By LUDWIG FRIED- 
LANDER. EXCURSUSES AND NOTES. Authorized 
Translation by A. B. GOUGH. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 

Completion of the work. The English version of the text 
in 3 vols. (6s. each) was published during 1909-12. 


BIBLE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF 


ASSYRIOLOGY. By Rev. F. C. NORTON. 2nd 
(revised) Edition, With Introduction by Prof. Sayce. 9 
Plates and Map. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A HEBREW GRAMMAR. By Rev. ©. T. WooD, 
M.A., and Rev. H. C. 0. LANCHESTER, M.A., Queens’ Coll., 
Cambridge. With Appendix on Hebrew Vowel-system by 
Prof. KENNETT. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


o,¢ Spring List of Publications free on eggteation. 





CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, LIMITED, and 
KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED, 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C, 
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“BLACKIE’S LIST. 





GARDEN WORK: A _ Book for 


Garden Lovers. 

By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.H.S. With Eight Plates in 
Colours and many other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. Ss. net. 


WOMAN’S PLACE IN RURAL 


ECONOMY. 

Translated from the French of PAUL DE VUYST, Chief- 
Inspector of Agriculture in the Department of Agriculture, 
Belgium. Demy 8vo, art boards. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a translation of a notable book by M. Paul de Vuyst, 
which obtained the prize of the Royal Academy of Belgium for 
the best essay upon the means of improving the moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical condition of the working classes. 








IN BYWAYS OF SCOTTISH 


HISTORY. 

By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A., Officier d’Académie, Author of 
“Viscount Dundee,” “Kirkcaldy of Grange,” &¢, With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, gilt top. 10s. 6d. net. 


“The book is a fascinating contribution to historical knowledge, and is all 
the more welcome since it breaks new ground,”"—Standar 


THE INDIAN THEATRE: A Brief 
Survey of the Sanskrit Drama. 
By E. P. HORRWITZ, sometime Lecturer in Sanskrit at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, art binding, cloth back. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The book is a first attempt to render a popular and at the same 
time scholarly account of the fascinating history of the Sanskrit 
drama, 








HOW TO SPEAK AND READ. 


By J. BRUCE ALSTON, Recognised Teacher of Public 
Reading and Speaking to the University of Glasgow, Lecturer 
on Elocution in St. Mary's College, St. Andrew’s, &c. Crown 
8vo, art binding, cloth back. 2s, 6d. net. 
In this book an attempt is made to put before the student of 
the art of public speaking, in the simplest and clearest way, the 
common-sense principles on which the art is based. 


THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern History, 
University of Cambridge. New Edition. Crown 8vo, art 
binding, cloth back, 2s. net. 

This well-known study of the history and development of the 
Democratic Movement is now reissued in new form. Dr. Rose 
dwells less on the politicians who figure largely in Parliamentary 
annals than on the efforts of humbler individuals, who stirred up 
the artisans of Eng!and to action which finally compelled respon- 
sible statesmen to listen to their demands. 


SPECIMENS OF SCOTTISH 
LITERATURE, 1325—1835. 
With Introduction, Notes and Glossary by W. M. MET- 
CALFE, D.D., Editor of “The Scottish Legends of the 
Saints”; Author of “Supplementary Dictionary ef the 
Scottish Language,” &c. Art binding, cloth back. 2s. Gd. 


net. 


PLANT DISEASES. 
Translated from the German of Dr. WERNER F. BRUCK, 
of the University of Giessen. And Edited by J. R. AINS- 
WORTH DAVIS, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Camb.), Principal of the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 














and logic of scientific me 
investigations by eminent men of science. In tracing the history 
of thought on these subjects the aim throughout has been as far 
as possible to let authorities speak for themselves. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD: Its 
Philosophy and its Practice. 
By F. W. WESTAWAY. Super-crown 8vo. 6s, 


This book, the work of a well-known educationist, appeals to all 
who are interested in the methodical procedure of scientific 
investigation. There are chapters dealing with the philosophy 

thod, followed by examples of actual 


“ An excellent book for Science Teachers,”"—Nature. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Go., Ltd, 
W.M.LETTS’NEW NOVEL 


THE ROUGH WAY 
By W. M. LETTs, 
Author of “Diana Dethroned.” At all the Libraries, 6s. 
4th edition in the Press. 


** Miss Letts seldom writes a page without saying something fresh, Pointed, 
and witty . . . is extraordinarily interesting.’’—Spectator. 

“Should interest an enormous variety of readers, and deserves « large 
measure of popularity."’—Telegraph. 

“**'The Rough Way’ has many charms. Ono of these is its utter freshness 
+ - » The book remains an achievement,”’—Nation. 

“A study of the innerlife of such intimacy and insight as to call for particular 
praise. ... ‘The Rough Way ’ is of outstanding merit... . But that is not 
all. Itisastudy of the way in which human beings are to find their goulg 
. « » The book is simply packed with observation,”"—The Church Times, 


When The Shadows Fall 
By ELIZABETH EATON. Cloth, 5s. net, 
Jim Davis 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cicth, 6s. 


The Ball and The Cross 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Cloth, 6s. 


One Look Back 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 
10s. Gd. net. 

A Most Important Work.] [2nd Edition now ready, 


Marriage and The Sex Problem 
By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer iz 
Ethics and Psychology at the University of Zurich. Trans. 
lated by MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. Cloth, Ss. net. 

“The most satisfactory book on this question.” —T.P.’s Weekly, 


“The most sane and satisfactory work on this vexed subject.” 
—Catholic Times, 





“For a clear, wholesome statement of the truth we have to recommend Dr, 
Foerster’s book. This volume ought to be carefully studied by every one whe 
has had to face recent demands for what is euphemistically called sex freedom, 
+ «+» We cannot praise the whole treatment too highly.’’"—Church Times. 


Over 40,000 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd, 


44 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 3 and 4 Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E.C. 








Seeley, Service eS Co 


The LAND of the NEW CUINEA PYCMIES. 
By CAPTAIN C, G, RAWLING, C.LE., F.R.G.S. 48 Illus, 
& Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


**Captain Rawling deserves the highest eve for this cheerful, 
instructive, and engrossing narrative.”—DAILY NEWS. 


CAMP & TRAMP IN AFRICAN WILDS. 
By E,. TORDAY, Member Council R. Anthropo. Soc., &¢. 
45 Illus. & Map. 16s. net. 
*‘We advise everyone who wishes to learn about African character 
to procure ‘Camp and Tramp.’”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


The PASSING 25. TURKISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE. 


By CAPTAIN B. GRANVILLE BAKER, 21st Hussars, 
Author of “The Walls of Constantinople,&c.” 32 Illus. 16s. net, 


A TURKISH WOMAN’S EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS. 
Ry ZEYNEB HANOUM, Heroine of PIERRE LOTI’S “Les 
Desenchantées.” Edited by GRACE ELLISON. With 
portrait by Auguste Rodin and 23 Illus. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

“When the heroine of romance herself takes nm in hand the 
world stops to listen. When the writer is the heroine of a romance 


by Pierre Loti, a quite uncommon interest clothes all her views.” 
—EVENING STANDARD. 


**This is a remarkable book . . . The volume is unique.” 
—SHEFFIELD INDT. 
Ready shortly. Third & Cheaper Edition. 


AN UNKNOWN PEOPLE IN AN UNKNOWN LAND. 


By W. BARBROOKE GRUBB. With 24 Illustrations & Map. 
5s. net. 
**A remarkable volume . . . of great value and excellently 
Illustrated.”—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
The New Art Library. New Vol. 


** The admirable New Art Library.”—CONNOISSEUR. 


The PRACTICE & SCIENCE of DRAWING. 


By HAROLD SPEED, Associé de la Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris; Member of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters. 93 Illus. & 
Diagrams, §q. ex. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 

EARLIER VOLS. 


THE PRACTICE OF OIL PAINTING. 


By SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, B.A. 6s. net. 


HUMAN ANATOMY FOR ART STUDENTS. 


ir ALFRED FRIPP, K.C.V.O, 7s. 6d. net. 


MODELLING AND SCULPTURE. 


By ALBERT TOFT, A.R.C.A. 6s. net. 
Illustrated Prospectuses Post Free from 38 Great Russell Street, W.C- 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, 
Daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. With an Introductory Memoir, by HERBERT 
PAUL. Illustrated. Second Edition. With Additional 
Letters. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Tur Darty T2LeGRAPH,—“ These pleasant letters, communicative, intimate, 
yet never garrulous, display at leisure a great-hearted and cultured tempera- 
ment, thoroughly at one with itself.” 


b 
Clara Schumann: An Artist’s Life. 
Based on Material found in Diaries and Letters, By BER- 
THOLD LITZMANN. Translated and Abridged from the 
4th Edition by Graczs E. Hapvow. With a Preface by 
Dr. W. H. Hapow. Ilustrated. In2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 
Tue Onsenver.—“ Miss Grace Hadow has apparently done her work as 
translator very well . . . the books are fascinating. This fascination attaches, 
more or less, to everything that has been written on that wonderful pair, 
Bobert and Clara Schumann, but here we have it at its highest.” 


Of Six Medizseval Women. 1 which 
is added a Note on Medieval Gardens, By ALICE KEMP- 
WELCH. With Introduction and 26 full page Illustrations 
from contemporary books, MSS., and Pictures. 8vo. 
8s, 6d. net. 


Tur Ovrtoox.—'' The women described in these excellent papers are made 
to live again not only in the habit as they lived, but also in the true atmos- 
phere of their periods. . . . We cordially commend the work to all who are 
enamoured of the Middle Ages. The volume is well illustrated.” 





LITERATURE, 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Helen Redeemed, and Other 
Poems. By MAURICE HEWLETT. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Txutu.-—“ ‘ Helen Redeemed, and Other Poems’ has some splendid lines. 
Mr. Hewlett has the gift of the true poet. He is at once a poet of letters and 
a poct of nature, finding inspiration equally, so happily does his mind work, in 
books and facts,” 


The Odd Farmhouse. sy tte opp 
Farmwire. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tur Times.—* The Odd Farmwife isa cultured American lady (Southern), 
who has much charm of style and a true appreciation of the English country, 
not only in summer, but (a better test)in wimter. Heraccount of her discovery 
with her husband of just the English farmhouse they wanted, of their settling 
» it, ¢ the rural social jife and atmosphere make a k which it is enjoyable 

read in,” 





FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS'S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
Marriage. 24th Thousand. 6s. 


Poor, Dear Margaret Kirby, and 


other Stories. By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of 
“Mother,” &. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
THIRD EDITION WITH FURTHER STUDIES. 


The Epistle of St. James. tie Greek 


Text with Introduction, Notes, and Comments. By JOSEPH 
B. MAYOR, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo. 14s, net. 


Repton School Sermons: Studies 


in the Religion of the Incarnation. Being the 
Sermons preached in Repton School Chapel between Septem- 
ber, 1910, and July, 1912. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
Headmaster of Repton, Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Author of “ The Faith and Modern Thought,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Social Religion. An Interpretation of Christianity 
in Terms of Modern Life. By SCOTT NEARING, Ph.D., 
Author of “Social Adjustment,” &. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net, 


Development and Purpose. a: 
Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. 8vo. 10s. net, 


An Introduction to Metaphysics. 


By HENRI BERGSON, Member of the Institute. Authorized 
lrauslation by T. E. Hutme. Crown 8vo. 2s, net. 





Have you read the Most Important Book 
of the Hour ? 


THE NEW FREEDOM 


By Dr. WOODROW WILSON 
President of the United States of America, 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Here speaks the voice of a man, and if Dr. Wilson proves himself strong 
enough to put half his ideas into practical working order he may leave a 
bigger name in history than any of his predecessors,”"— Globe. 


NELSON IN ENGLAND 


By E. HALLAM MOORHOUSE, Author of “Nelson’s 
Lady Hamilton,” “Samuel Pepys: Administrator, Observer, 
Gossip,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ A genuine addition to the literature about Nelson.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Must endear itself to every reader with an atom of hero worship in his 
composition,’’"—Pall Mcll Gasette, 











Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF A NATIONAL 
DRAMA. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, Author of 
“The Liars,” &c., &c. 


“Mr. Jones closes a long-heralded chapter upon the prospective being and 
becoming of the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre No better equipped 
or saner critic of the situation could well have given this word of warning.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 





Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES DICKENS: Social Reformer. 
By W. WALTER CROTCH, Author of “ The Cottage Homes 
of England.” 


“Tnvaluable—as well as a delight and an instruction—not only to all 
Dickens lovers, but to all who would serve or who are interested iu the 
cause of human progress.’’—Daily Chroniele. 








THE ABORIGINES OF SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By the late Col. GEORGE EARL CHURCH. Edited by 
Siz Crements R. Marxnam, K.C.B, With Portrait and Map. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Contains much of value and interest to the ethnologist and to the general 
r.’’— Times. 
“ Both interesting and important,”— Daily News, 


Everyone who enjoys a vigorous tale of love 
and adventure is reading 


Mr. RIDGWELL CULLUWM’S New Novel 


THE GOLDEN WOMAN 


“ Mr, Cullum is a practised hand; he knows his material thoroughly, and 
the result is a living picture of the animalism of the hog as well as of the beast 
of prey that obtains in a digger’s camp. . . . Mr. Cullum has a powerful 
imagination, and his descriptions of Nature im convulsious are vivid and 
moving. .. . An absorbing story.”—Pall Mall Gasette. 





“ EMPHATICALLY ONE OF THE BOOKS THAT MATTER.” 
—Standard. 


PARENTAGE 


By GLADYS MENDL 
Author of “The Straight Road” and “ The Roundabout.” 


“ The situations in the story are natural and unforced ; with unquestionable 
skill Mrs. Mendl draws two very different portraits of two girls by whom, at 
different periods of his development, Peter is helped to realise the inalienable 
right of every man to decide for himself in the matters that belong to his 
peace. In every way a sound and well-constructed piece of work, human, 
touching, and sincerely true to life.’’—Daily Telegraph, 





NOTE THESE NOVELS: 


THE BEACON WATCHERS - Violet A. Simpson 
HELENA BRETT’S CAREER - -Desmond Coke 
MARGERY FYTTON=- = = = Lady Ridley 
THE GRANITE CROSS - Mrs. Fred Reynolds 
LET THEM SAY! - - Frances Hammond 
THE DIVINE FOLLY - «= Ella MacMahon 
THE SWORD - = = = = © A. Benton 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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SMITH, ELDER & COS 


New and Forthcoming Publications. 


The “CORNHILL MAGAZINE” | 


For March (Price One Shilling) contains reminiscences of 


TWO HEROES OF THE ANTARCTIC 


and other contributions by 
MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (Lady Clifford); LADY RITCHIE; SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B.; SIR SIDNEY LEE, LL.D., Litt.D.; SIR JAMES YOXALL, M.P.; A. G, 
BRADLEY; GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM; E. F. BENSON. 


Letters from the Near East. By the Honble. MAURICE BARING, Author of 


“ With the Russians in Manchuria,” “Landmarks in Russian Literature.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Times.—* Mr, Baring records vividly and modestly the conditions of the Balkan countries as he sawthem, By far the most moving chapter in the 
pen is & description of the cholera hospital and camp at San Stefano,a tragic theme which impresses the more deeply because it is handled with 
restraint.” 








































Money-Changing : : An Introduction to Foreign Exchange. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “The Meaning of Money ,»’ “Stocks and Shares,” &c. Large post 8vo. 5s. net. 








Halfpenny Alley. ny warsormm HARDCASTLE. With a» Frontispiece by Lam 


Sraniey and an Introduction by ALexanpeR Parerson, Author of “ Across the Bridges; or, Life by the South London 
Riverside.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A New Work by the Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.” 
The New World of the South: Australia in the Making. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of “ Fights for the Flag,” “Nelson and his Captains,” &c. With a Portrait Frontis 
_ piece of Captain Cook. Crown 8vo. "6s. Mi 











Jane Austen. by wIttiAM AUSTEN-LEIGH (Fellow of King's “College, Cambridge) and 
RICHARD AUSTEN-LEIGH. With a Portrait Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 








The Ring of the Nibelung. ny rrcuarp WAGNER. Translated by Raw 


Fyngs. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [In April. 





Studies in British History and Politics. ny p. vp. nary, 


Lecturer in History, University of Ei ‘dinburgh. Largo post 8vo. 6s. net. 








The Biograp hy of J. W. Clark, Registrary of Cambridge University. 


By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F'.R.8., Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With a Portrait. Large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW LOVE STORY. 





























With 4 Illustrations by Cuartzs E. Brock. 


The Mating of Lydia. sy mus. HumpPHRY WARD, Author of “Lady Rose's 


Daughter,” “The Case of Richard Meynell,” &c. 


Times.—“ The fact that her characters are touched to larger and finer issues 
’ than they dream of gives to Mrs. Ward’s books a spaciousness and grandeur | jtg characters are distinct types; the plot is dramatic, and the story expresses 
' which is very uncommon in any fiction. The book is stimulating and refresh- intense if ighte ” 
ing, but not ico serious for entertainment.’ TR SERERSS SASt SUE eee os ’ 
Mornin@ Post.— Mrs, Ward is always stimulating, A simple and sensa- Day Citizen.—‘ A fine story, Mrs. Humphry Ward has not in my 
tional story, well constructed and well maintained.” judgment done a better.” 






Daitr Curoxicie.—‘*In the ‘Mating of Lydia’ Mrs. Ward is at her best 




















His Dear Desire. By MARGARET WATSON, Author of “Under the Chilterns,” “Driven,” &c. 


TruTa. —* This , delightful story. This thoroughly wholesome, cheerful, Trmes,—“ A good theme cleverly and attractively handled,” 
and original tale.’ 


Mrs. Pratt of Paradise Farm. 3y KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “Love of Sisters,” “Her 
Mother’s Daughter,” “ Honey, My Honey,” &c. 


Wortp.—" A combination of charm and delicacy. Told with a tender grace 
which makes of the simple story an artistic achievement.” 

















Patt Matt Gazetre.—“ The heroine is a white soul of singular beauty, 
and her characterization carried out with the deftness that marks a labour 
love. A good, wholesome love tale.”* 


A New Novel by the Author of “ Peter’s Mother.” 


Michael Ferrys. by Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (Lavy Cuirroxp), Author of “Peter's Mother,” “Master 
Christopher,” ‘ Erica,” &c. [In May. 


———— 



































AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE’S NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. 


Chance the Piper. by AGNES ann EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of “Rose of the World,” “Wroth,” “The 
Lost Iphigenia,” “The Grip of Life,” &c. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & co., 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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